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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


ARLIAMENT resumed after the Whitsun 
P recess in a mood of pessimism, for which the 

increase of unemployment at home and the 
aggravation of the slump abroad were responsible. 
The House of Commons began by holding the 
first of a series of all night sessions; and this 
tidiculous custom, which wastes time and 
produces no results, has added to the public 
depression. In these days of rationalization, 
Westminster might at least attempt to rationalize 
itself, 


Fer 


The Government have obviously no remedy 
for unemployment; promises are conveniently 
forgotten, ‘‘ the situation has changed,’’ and 
everybody is to blame except themselves. At 
the Guildhall Conference early in the week, Mr. 
MacDonald appealed to the local authorities to 
spend money; but by common consent his speech 
was thin, his argument poor, and it is common 
knowledge that the County Councils can do no 
more, 


In the House itself Mr. MacDonald appealed 
for a pooling of party wisdom, but excluded 
in advance any fiscal remedies. This was too 
much even for Mr. Lloyd George, who would 
have baited his trap more skilfully; but Mr. 
Baldwin failed to exploit the opening, and 
remained silent. His embarrassments increase 
to a point at which he obviously distrusts him- 
self to speak. 


Meanwhile his long-promised agricultural 
policy has failed to impress the country and has 
had the natural effect of disheartening the 
ordinary Conservative candidate, who finds no- 
thing here for cheers. Lord Beaverbrook has 
openly challenged Mr. Baldwin’s Whitsun 
speech as a going backward on existing pledges, 
and has cited chapter and verse to prove his 
case. 


In this insistence he has for the first time the 
bulk of the Conservative Party behind him. Up 
to the present the ordinary man has, I think, 
recognized Lord Beaverbrook’s lead and_ res- 
ponded to it, but always with the hope that he 
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would be fighting with, and not against the 
official party head. But it is now generally 
recognized that the official head not only cannot 
lead himself, but is a definite handicap on 
others. Mr. Baldwin plays excellent cricket 
in the pavilion. But on the field he is always 
out for a duck. 


Lord Beaverbrook’s revolt has now brought 
the issue to a head; and while the Conservative 
members in the House are naturally saying as 
little as possible about the defects of their leader, 
who has every quality except the fact that he 
cannot lead, the ordinary Conservative candidate 
is saying bluntly that he cannot be expected to 
win on these terms. Muted strings and long 
silences may be profound, but they do not make 
an orchestra; and it is the ordinary Conservative 
candidate, after all, who has to win the next 
election, 


Of all the incomprehensible actions or reactions 
of the British Government, so-called Imperial, 
surely the most incomprehensible is the arrange- 
ment announced in Thursday’s Times, by which 
the Government becomes agent for the sale of 
135,000 tons of Cuban sugar to Russia. Here are 
the West Indies on the verge of ruin and the 
Government is party to a transaction which puts 
a sound million sterling into their rival’s pockets. 
What a commentary on _ Lord Passfield’s 
sympathy !’’ No doubt Lord Olivier} will have 
something to say on this manifestation of Empire 
family concern. 


I am afraid that I cannot believe that Count 
Bethlen, the Hungarian Premier, really came to 
London to thank Mr. Henderson: for what he 
has done for his country, which is nothing at all. 
Indeed, I doubt if Uncle Arther had any very 
definite idea where Hungary was until this visit 
took place, though no doubt he took a look at a 
map at the Foreign Office before Count Bethlen 
called, in order to avoid such gaffes as those 
of Mr. Lloyd George over Teschen and Kharkov. 


The fact, of course, is that Hungary wishes to 
know if the Archduke Otto is to be allowed to 
ascend her throne when he comes of age in 
November. The Hungarian people undoubtedly 
want him, and if self-determination has any 
meaning at all no obstacles should be placed in 
his path. The position is not an easy one for 
Uncle Arthur, who must find it difficult to adopt 
one policy in Hungary and another in Rumania, 
for he does not appear to object to Carol's 
return. 


It may be, indeed, that only monarchs who have 
kept—and deserted—at least two mistresses can 
hope to find favour in Uncle Arthur’s eyes, and 
judged by this standard Otto is doubtless quite 
unfitted for a throne. In any event, however, 
Count Bethlen can console himself with the fact 
that he has had the pleasure of meeting the most 
incompetent Foreign Secretary this country has 
ever known. Even Borrow could not have found 
an apology for him. 


The first Test Match should silence those who 
complain of the dullness of cricket, for there 
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was not a dull moment in it. England was 
certainly lucky to win with Larwood ill when the 
pitch would just have suited him, but Chapman's 
fine leadership must not be overlooked. 4 
captain who can knock up eighty-one runs in a 
match, as well as catch two men out, is by no 
means common, and Chapman _ has proved 
himself both here and in Australia to be the best 
captain England has had for many a long year, 


At the same time I cannot profess to under. 
stand the action of the Selection Committee jn 
choosing Duleepsinhji to be twelfth man. A 
bowler is surely what is required in this position, 
and there can be no reason for retaining one of 
the finest batsmen in England merely to carry 
Tate’s sweater. It is true that he was later 
required to field, but a bowler could have done 
that equally well, and would have been available 
to take Larwood’s place into the bargain had 
conditions on the first day been different. 


As a journalist I can never help feeling a cer- 
tain amount of shame when one of the leading 
newspapers in the country has to apologize, as 
The Daily Telegraph had to do last Monday, for 
a mis-statement in its foreign news. Unfortun- 
ately, in this particular case it was the second error 
within a few months, for in February last the 
same paper announced that the Conde de 
Romanones, the Spanish Liberal leader, had 
declared for a republic—a statement which it was 
also forced to retract. 


In the present instance I cannot help feeling 
that the alarming news which was published con- 
cerning the internal condition of Hungary was 
meant simply as a counterblast to Lord Rother- 
mere’s campaign on behalf of that country, but 
though that may be a reason it is certainly no 
excuse. In fact, this guerilla warfare between the 
various Press Combines is altogether unworthy of 
the best traditions of British journalism, and unless 
I am greatly mistaken it is so regarded by the 
public. 


A few weeks ago one group of newspapers 
boomed a certain horse for a classic event, where- 
upon another group proceeded to decry its 
chances. The same methods are only too often 
applied to books and plays, but it becomes a 
definite scandal when such tactics are employed 
with regard to foreign affairs. The truth is that 
Fleet Street is incurably narrow in its outlook, 
and the ordinary reader is simply not interested 
in its internecine feuds. 


The International season at the Globe Theatre 
affords London playgoers an opportunity of seeing 
an actress who ranks beside Sarah Bernhardt and 
La Duse. Mme. Pitoéff makes hay of Mr. Shaw's 
* Saint Joan,’ but her Joan is almost unendurably 
tragic and her Marguérite in ‘La Dame aux 
Camélias ’ is as original and as great a perform- 
ance as that of La Duse. 


The new Einstein theory, so far as it is possible 
to judge from the condensed report of a lecture, 
appears to be mathematically complex but philo- 
sophically simple. Briefly it amounts to this, 
that the four-dimensional space-time continuum 
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theory must be modified, because the definition 
does not cover all the known facts of the physical 
world. It is a comprehensive but, in view of 
certain phenomena which it does not account for, 
not a sufficiently inclusive formula. 


Time, in the new theory, inevitably shrinks to 
a minor and, in fact, finite category of space, in 
the same way that matter itself is simply a local 

uliarity of space. This conclusion will, no 
doubt, be resisted by those who hold, with Bergson 
and McTaggart, that time is an ultimate, and 
rejected by the Alexander-Lloyd Morgan school, 
now represented by Mr. Joad and the younger 
Vitalists. They are clearly in a difficult position, 
but it is also evident that Einstein has himself 
modified his earlier position. 


His present doctrine, as I understand it, is 
that space is the ultimate category—a view which 
was in effect put forward by a writer in the Edin- 
burgh Review in January, 1929. But whether 
Einstein still regards space as finite or, as others 
hold in the nature of things infinite, does not 


yet appear. 


Nor is it certain if, and how, he regards this 
ultimate physical reality as the Absolute, or merely 
postulates it as a physical state without reference 
to metaphysical phenomena. There are grave 
problems and implied considerations here which 
will exercise philosophers as well as mathemati- 
cians for many a long day. 


It was strange to hear the Bishop of Durham, 
in an otherwise good address on unemployment, 
refer to men who are out of work through the 
introduction of labour-saving devices as lazzaroni. 
Dr. Hensley Henson had, of course, no desire 
to be offensive, and he justified his epithet by 
the dictionary. But it was an unhappy com- 
parison, and had he looked at another volume 
not unfamiliar to him he would have found that 
the first of all the lazzaroni was rewarded in 


a better world, while Dives went to another 
place. 


Some of my readers may recall that the first 
disturbance in the harmony of comment on the 
Lateran treaty was caused by the publication of 
an article by Signor Francesco Salata on the 
foreign policy of Pope Leo XIII. This article 
together with studies of the papal policies of 
Cavour and of Bismarck, has now been repub- 
lished in book form under the title ‘ Par la storia 
diplomatica della Questione Romana.’ The 
publishers are Fretilli Treves of Milan, and by 
one of the touches of provincialism, which still 
survive in Italy in spite of Fascism, the price is 
twenty lire in Milan and twenty-two lire elsewhere. 


I commend this remarkable book to those for 
whom Italian has no terrors. It contains the 
documents, found by Signor Salata in the Haps- 
burg archives, which write the postscript to the 
story of the Temporal Power. They reveal a 
nervous and alarmed Pope writing agitated letters 
to the Emperor Francis Joseph, who replies with 
masterly tact. The Pope was upset by any recog- 
nition of the usurping power and in the early days 
of his Papacy Italy received double recognition 


through her inclusion in the Triple Alliance and 


through the reception of her King and Queen at 
Vienna. 


Leo XIII was most anxious that the alliance 
should not in any way guarantee the internal 
status quo of Italy or recognize Rome as the 
political capital. On this point he got his way. 
A formula, implying recognition, was proposed 
from the Italian side and rejected. On the other 
hand it was pointed out to the Pope that the 
Italian monarchy was a conservative force in 
Europe and as such ought to be buttressed up 
from without against the danger of a revolution 
which would replace it by a Radical and anti- 
clerical Republic. 


The prospect of a visit to Rome by a foreign 
monarch was even more disturbing. That would 
be recognition of the usurper in the midst of his 
stolen goods and Pope Leo felt that if the visitor 
were a Catholic his own position would become 
intolerable and that he must leave Rome. Three 
times he seriously contemplated departure and 
inquired if Austria would give him hospitality. 
Indeed, had he been younger, he might have 
gone. The prospect of thousands of Monsignori, 
none of them speaking a word of German, descend- 
ing upon Salzburg, the projected second Avignon, 
terrified Francis Joseph’s Foreign Minister. But 
the Emperor himself kept his head and dissuaded 
the Pope in very judicious letters, which urged 
him to put his trust in Providence. 


I was glad to see Dr. Lyttelton criticize the 
present fetish of matriculation as an open sesame 
for employment in the City. Commerce seems, 
indeed, to have gone from one extreme to the 
other in this matter. Twenty years ago business 
men regarded anything beyond the three elements 
as a waste of time, and with some reason, since 
they had made fortunes on a very slender basis of 
knowledge. To-day every office boy is expected 
to be a budding professor. 


Too much importance should not be attached 
to the Fianna Fail victory in Longford-Westmeath. 
The election was not fought on the republican 
issue, but rather on Mr. De Valera’s promise to 
use for derating purposes the three millions a year 
that is at present paid to the British Government 
in respect of the Land Purchase Act. It was a 
thoroughly dishonest promise, and ‘Mr. Cosgrave 
can ill afford to lose a seat, but the consequences 
are not likely to be serious. 


The article in Monday’s Daily Express, describ- 
ing the effect of foreign ‘‘ dumping ”’ on the 
Evesham fruit-growers, should be good propa- 
ganda for Lord Beaverbrook’s campaign. Here, 
at any rate, the destructive competition is solely 
from European countries, not other parts of the 
Empire. What if an import duty were levied on 
foreign vegetables and fruit? Either the price 
would rise or it would not. If it rose, so much 
the better for the long-suffering home producer, 
and those who supply his wants. It would mean 
the diversion of a little money from the dole to 
employment. If the price did not rise, the 
country would still get the revenue, which, 
ex hypothesi, would be a tax on the foreign 
producer—a free} gift to our Exchequer. 
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THE CASE FOR EMPIRE 
DEVELOPMENT 


HE prominence given to the activities of 

the delegates to the Imperial Press Confer- 

ence, and the approach of the Imperial Con- 
ference itself, are having the extremely satis- 
factory result of turning the minds of an 
ever-increasing section of the British public 
towards the problem of the Empire and all that it 
implies. There are still, chiefly in the ranks of 
the Liberal and Labour parties, to be found those 
who have no care for our Imperial heritage, but 
they constitute a dwindling minority, and it is 
coming to be generally realized by men and 
women of all shades of political opinion that the 
renaissance of Great Britain is wholly dependent 
upon the proper utilization of the resources of the 
Empire beyond the seas. For our own part, we 
make no excuse for returning to this subject on 
every possible occasion, since it is our firm 
belief that it is only by the exploitation of these 
resources that it is possible to effect the cure of 
unemployment. 

We do not here allude to such fantastic 
schemes as those advocated by Mr. Lloyd George 
at the last General Election, or, in somewhat 
similar circumstances, by Louis Blanc in the days 
of the Second Republic. The construction of 
unnecessary arterial roads is discussed in detail 
elsewhere ; what we have now in mind is that type 
of public works which it is unreasonable to expect 
that private bodies will undertake. Such enter- 
prises are not commercially profitable in the 
narrower sense of the term, for business quite 
justifiably looks for a return on its money within 
ten years, while any scheme of development upon 
a large scale is unlikely to begin to show a profit 
for a much longer period. This class of work 
belongs rather to that of public utility than of 
regular commerce, but it is waiting to be taken 
in hand, and, under the conditions of the present 
day, only the State has the necessary. resources. 

In Great Britain itself there are more openings 
for enterprises of this nature than is generally 
imagined. Afforestation, it is true, is impractic- 
able upon a scale that would be sufficient to 
alleviate unemployment to any marked extent, and 
the oft-demanded construction of works to prevent 
further coast erosion would, save in a few special 
cases, hardly be justified, since the country as a 
whole gains more than it loses from the action of 
the sea. What would, in our opinion, be 
remunerative would be such undertakings as the 
drainage of the Wash, which it has been estimated 
would bring an additional 150,000 acres into cul- 
tivation. There can be no doubt that the country 
as a whole has profited by the reclamation of the 
Fens, and the value which is attached to such 
schemes by those best qualified to judge, is shown 
by the fact that the Dutch are now engaged upon 
the stupendous task of reclaiming the Zuyder 
Zee, an enterprise which they were emboldened 
to attempt by the success which they met with in 
the drainage of a small inland lake some years 
ago. 


_ Nevertheless, however much work there may be 
in this country it represents but a tithe of that 
which is waiting to be done in the other parts of 
the Empire, and there can be no permanent cure 
for unemployment without recourse to the Imperial 
solution. In more than one of the Dominions in 
particular in South Africa and Australia thane 
are hundreds of thousands of acres that only await 
irrigation and immigration to cause them to flow 
with the proverbial milk and honey, but the 
Governments concerned have not the requisite 
resources for their development. Surely it should 
not be beyond the capacity of British statesman. 
ship to devise a scheme whereby the nece 
men and money could be placed at the disposal 
of the Dominions in question, and so the most 
pressing problems both of them and of ourselves 
would be solved at the same moment. What is, 
in short, required is that our statesmen should 
as Mr. Joseph Chamberlain urged them to do 
years ago, think imperially, and when once they 
have begun to do that we are convinced that many 
of the difficulties, which to-day seem insuperable 
will disappear. The two things necessary for 
such development schemes are, of course, men and 
money, with both of which the nation is for- 
tunately very well supplied, though ever since the 
Armistice those who have guided its destinies have 
made a scandalous misuse of both. 

So far as labour is concerned, the critics will 
doubtless answer that it is either unsuitable, or is 
unwilling to emigrate. In reply to the first point 
we can only say that no one in his senses suggests 
the dumping on the shores of the Dominions of 
the hordes of unemployables who throng the 
Labour Exchanges of this country ; but it is rather 
the young men and the young women, fresh from 
school, who would be more suitable for Imperial 
settlement, and unless we are greatly mistaken 
in our fellow-countrymen, such a scheme would 
make an irresistible appeal to them. As for those 
who were unwilling to cross the seas to obtain 
the employment which was waiting for them, some 
form of indirect coercion might, indeed, be neces- 
sary; and it would probably be sufficient to stop 
the payment of relief to those who refused a 
definite offer of work, whether at home or in other 
parts of the Empire. After all, it is a very wise 
proverb which says that he who pays the piper 
must call the tune, and it is for the taxpayer to 
say how the unemployed, whom he has to support, 
are to be treated. 

It is, of course, clear that such a scheme could 
not be financed by taxation, since it would very 
definitely constitute capital expenditure. The 
proper method of raising the money would be by 
an Empire Development Loan, and although the 
payment of interest would fall upon the taxpayer, 
the latter would at any rate have the satisfaction 
of being called upon for a smaller contribution 
towards the dole, while the money would be 
diverted into definitely productive channels. The 
exact apportionment of the sum subscribed 
between the British and Dominion Governments, 
and the amount to be paid to the latter per capita 
of the settlers, are matters of detail, which need 
not concern us here. The point is that a deal is 
possible, and by it not only will the number of 
unemployed in this country be appreciably 
diminished, but the productivity of the Empire 
overseas will be largely increased, and that in 
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its turn cannot fail to benefit Great Britain. 
Moreover, that the money for, such a purpose is 
available there can be no question, for during the 
jast three years of Mr. Baldwin’s administration 
the British public invested nearly a thousand 
millions at home, in the Empire, and abroad; 
though, of course, the longer Mr. Snowden 
remains at the Exchequer the more difficult it will 
become to float such a loan. 

In fine, it is only by regarding the Empire as 
a unit that we see any hope of solving our labour 
problems. The improvement in the means of 
transport and of communication has brought 
Canada closer to us than Connaught was a cen- 
tury ago, and statesmanship must follow where 
science has led. It is ridiculous that men and 
women should be unemployed when only a few 
days’ journey away there is far more work than 
there are people to do it. L’Union, says the 
national motto of Belgium, fait la force, and it is 
one that we might very well apply to our- 
selves. Great Britain has no future as a Great 
Power apart from the Empire, and it is high time 
that the national leaders showed their apprecia- 
tion of the fact by actions as well as by words. 


LUNACY ON THE ROADS 


HE proposal to spend £360,000 on widening 

T tice miles of the Bath Road through 
Wiltshire has focused attention on one 
aspect of public extravagance, thanks to the local 
opposition which the project has aroused. Accord- 
ing to the evidence, there is really nothing in the 
existing state of traffic to justify this grandiose 
project. There is normally no congestion, and the 
danger points are neither numerous nor serious. 
In Shropshire there is the same trouble on a 
smaller scale. The Holyhead road, which traverses 
the country, has likewise been ‘“‘ scheduled ’’ by 
the Ministry for extravagant improvement. It was 
already the best road in the county, but the County 
Council was urged to make it better still—for 
fast traffic. Many thousands of pounds have thus 
been spent, some of it on new bridges, which, 
perhaps, could not have been postponed more than 
another twenty years, but much of it on widenings 
which are merely an incentive to higher speed. 
The policy was started by the Conservative 
Government as, partly at least, a palliative of 
unemployment. It has been continued by the 
Socialists with that as its main object. Mr. Thomas, 
it is true, tried to stipulate that the schemes to be 
sanctioned should be such as would increase the 
future ‘‘ efficiency ”’ of the nation, and not become 
“dead capital.’”” But in practice what happened ? 
Part of the Salop scheme was, at the cost of 
420,000, to slash a new road through the old- 
world village of Whittington, in order to side- 
track an abrupt double angle on the old route. 
The inhabitants were up in arms and the scheme 
was dropped. Last year, however, under urgent 
pressure from the Ministry, it was taken from its 
pigeon hole. The bribe having been increased 
from 75 per cent. to 80 per cent., the County 
Council could not resist ‘‘ tenpence for twopence,”’ 
especially as they were sincerely anxious to 
Support the efforts of the Government to relieve 


unemployment. But local landowners dug their 
heels in, forcing the Ministry to hold a public 
inquiry before exercising compulsion, and the 
issue is still in doubt. At the inquiry, which 
itself has wasted money and two days of valuable 
time, no local support for the scheme was forth- 
coming except from the Roads Committee itself, 
which could hardly retreat. 

It was pointed out that there had never been a 
serious accident in the village, just because the 
awkward corners are so conspicuous. (Since then 
three persons have been killed in a collision on the 
speedway outside, the pillion girl being thrown 
twenty-seven feet over the hedge.) Also that this 
rural section of the so-called ‘‘ trunk ”’ road is 
relatively idle; and that it runs parallel to the 
G.W. Railway, which presumably will be able 
to check uneconomic diversion of traffic in future. 
As to ‘‘ providing for future expansion,’’ there 
is a local warning in the example of the old 
Cambrian Railway which, in the middle of the 
last century, thoughtfully built its bridges wide 
enough to take a second track later on. The 
space remains empty to this day; and when the 
line was absorbed, under the ‘‘ grouping ”’ 
scheme, £1,000 Cambrian stock was exchanged 
for £28 Great Western. 

This policy of pouring millions of money into 
half a dozen so-called ‘‘ arterial’’ roads, which 
were already the best in the country, is exaspera- 
ting to country dwellers. The national roads pro- 
gramme ought to have started with a definite 
co-ordination of road and rail requirements, 
making the roads ancillary to our splendid railway 
system, instead of crippling the latter by subjecting 
it to an uneconomic subsidized competition at a 
ruinous cost alike to shareholders and taxpayers. 
As to unemployment, the same amount of money 
applied to constructing or improving selected rural 
roads would not only give more work (the land 
being cheaper) but might really add to the national 
** efficiency ’’ which Mr, Thomas postulates, by 
decreasing the transport costs of agriculture and 
opening up isolated areas. It has been suggested 
to the Ministry that the £20,000 allocated to the 
Whittington scheme would suffice to build, with 
labour from the same district, a new road on the 
Welsh border, which should reduce by pence a 
mile the cost of heavy transport to and from 
Oswestry Market for an agricultural region of 
some forty square miles. 

Probably, in common with others elsewhere, this 
excellent scheme does not lend itself to county 
enterprise, because, while the road would be wholly 
in one county, half the benefit would go to farmers 
in another. Inter-county action being in practice 
almost impossible, the difficulty might well be 
overcome by the Ministry offering the 80 per cent. 
grant in such cases. But, so far, the Ministry 
has shown no interest in such proposals. It seems 
to be obsessed with the townsman’s vision of 
** great arterial roads,’’ radiating fanwise from the 
metropolis to John o’ Groats, Holyhead or some- 
where, without regard to the practical question 
of reproductiveness. Its 80 per cent. grants are 
reserved for these speedways. Meanwhile, the old 
competition of gun v. armour plate is being 
ruinously repeated. Wider roads—faster cars— 
wider roads; taxes and death roll mounting up 
together. 
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L.G.’S NEW MOVE 


IME does not diminish 'Mr. Lloyd George’s 

political adroitness and we are now con- 

fronted with a complete reversal of Liberal 
tactics. The conclusion reached a year ago was 
that this Parliament was not good for much from 
the Liberal standpoint, but that circumstances 
offered brighter possibilities for the next. A deal 
was accordingly proposed on the basis of this 
hypothesis. Liberalism would support Labour in 
policies not too conspicuously tarred with the red 
brush. In return it was to get proportional repre- 
sentation. 

This plan has fallen through. Labour will not 
have P.R., and the Prime Minister, himself no 
tyro in affairs, has not failed to observe that his 
party’s rejection of the Liberal nostrum has 
imperilled his Parliamentary position. It can 
hardly be an accident, then, that hot upon the 
rupture of the electoral negotiations, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald issued invitations to a conference on 
agriculture, in which not only the Liberals, but 
the Conservatives should participate. 

Mr. Lloyd George has met this danger with 
his accustomed swiftness. Cutting the ground 
from under the Prime Minister’s feet, he has pro- 
claimed that unemployment will not wait and 
must be dealt with by emergency measures in an 
emergency session. It is hinted that almost any 
programme will do so long as its effects are imme- 
diate—a qualification which excludes the Socialist 
State which assuredly could not be built in a day. 
What Mr. Lloyd George did not add was that 
whatever programme was adopted he would get 
the credit for it, since his suggestion had inspired 
it and his support alone could ensure its passage. 

What all this amounts to is that Mr. Lloyd 
George has withdrawn himself from auction only 
to put himself up again at an enhanced price. 
What is more he can command it. His value has 
gone up through his shift of the emphasis from 
the next Parliament to this. What Liberalism may 
be able to do after the next election is a guess, 
but there is no doubt whatever about what it can 
do now. It can turn the Government out. 

Three questions now present themselves. In 
the first place would ‘Mr. Lloyd George really use 
the power, which he certainly possesses, to force 
a General Election which, no less certainly, nobody 
wants? As to that we have no doubt that Mr. 
Lloyd George, who has risked bigger things than 
a General Election in his time, would not shrink 
from a decisive stroke. Secondly, can Labour 
remain in office on such terms? We are bound 
to say that we see no reason for their rejection. 
Mr. MacDonald will come in for abuse from his 
own extremists no doubt, but he can take long 
views and if he can claim that it was his Govern- 
ment which really attacked unemployment—never 
mind at whose instigation—he will bequeath a 
magnificent heritage to his successor. The third 
question is how is Conservatism to confront this 
new prospect of a Coalition. On the face of it, its 
position is strong. If the basis of the campaign 
against, unemployment is to an agreed policy the 
Conservatives have more to contribute than 
the Liberals. But the situation requires careful 
handling and calls for a finesse more characteristic 
of a Balfour than a Baldwin. 


THE ARTS DOOMED? 


By EMILE CAMMAERTS 


and music in Europe inferior to that of former 

periods? The freakish means which modern 
painters, poets and composers are using jp 
order to advertise their originality lead a good many 
people to think that we are nearing a phase of 
complete decadence when the arts, far from playi 
an important part in social life, will become the 
hobby of a small set of snobs and amateurs, 

In spite of its plausibility, this conclusion js 
rather hasty and superficial. It is based partly 
on the instinctive conservatism of scholars who 
possessing a sound knowledge of a brilliant past, 
refuse to make the necessary effort to recognize the 
solid virtues of the present, and partly on the modish 
impatience of some intellectuals who deny the 
qualities of their own generation in order to worship 
those of the next. When the 1900-30 period is 
considered in due perspective, it will no doubt be 
looked upon as having produced as many fine works 
as the last decades of the past century. There is 
not much to choose between the theories of the 
super-realists and those of the defenders of art 
for art’s sake, between the obscurity of the old 
symbolists and those of the modern post-impres. 
sionists, or between the excesses of the ‘‘ luminists ” 
of yesterday and those of the cubists of to-day, 
As a matter of fact the feeling of decadence and 
moral weakness will appear, very likely, much 
stronger in the ’nineties than in the post-war period, 
If we are not able to render justice to our generation, 
is it not because we are still blinded by some blatant 
works thrust upon our attention by clever advertising, 
and because we are unable to discover beneath this 
glaring surface the conscientious and _ painstaking 
efforts of a large number of writers, artists and 
musicians whose reputation will grow when the 
sensational art of their more fortunate colleagues 
is forgotten? We should not accept, therefore, 
without strong reservations, the prevalent idea that 
the arts are declining to-day in most European 
countries; and, even if that were the case, we ought 
not to attribute this decline to the development of 
such mechanical means of reproduction as_ the 
gramophone or the wireless. 

Most of the arguments put forth in such discussions 
were already put forth fifty years ago when photo- 
graphic processes began to be applied to the repro- 
duction of natural scenery and works of art. The 
case of art versus photograph has grown so stale 
that one scarcely dares to revert to it nowadays, 
The most ignorant are able to-day to distinguish 
between a landscape seen through the temperament 
of an artist and a scenery recorded by a camera. 
The two cannot possibly interfere with each other 
and answer two distinct needs. 

With regard to the reproduction of works of art, 
few art critics would be prepared to attribute to photo- 
graphy any harmful influence. If badly coloured 
reproductions may frequently disfigure the originals, 
the services rendered by photography in black and 
white with regard to drawings, sculpture and even 
paintings cannot be exaggerated. The standard of 
perfection reached in the general design and the 
distribution of light and shade is so high that, from 
an educational point of view, photographs of works 
of art are everywhere acknowledged to be of the 
greatest value. Photography provides us with a 
excellent precedent when dealing with mechanical 
records of music, such as those provided by the 
gramophone or the wireless. Very crude at the 
outset, these means of reproduction have already 
reached, to-day, such refinement that we can look 
upon certain records of chamber music, for instance, 
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with the same satisfaction with which we look upon 
the photograph of a fine piece. of sculpture. It is 
not equivalent to the original, but it is sufficiently 
close to it to stir the memories of those who have 
heard the work in a concert room and even to give 
a very fair idea of its qualities to those who have 
not enjoyed this opportunity. 

It. is no longer true to say that mechanical 
means of reproduction of sound are likely to lower 
the standard of appreciation of the public through 
jnadequate rendering of the original. If certain 
wireless programmes are not always highly artistic, 
and if jazz music and comic songs appear prominently 
on certain record lists, this is due mainly to the 
general trend of popular taste. By increasing 
enormously the number of people who are inclined 
to listen to music, the new mechanical contrivances 
have necessarily increased a demand for popular 
tunes which must be satisfied. It would be diffi- 
cult to decide whether the proportion between third- 
rate and first-rate music provided for the public is 
different to-day from what it was before the gramo- 
phone was invented, but it can be already safely said 
that the number of people capable of appreciating 
the fine works rendered accessible to them has 
increased steadily during the last ten years. 

The standard of literature, painting and music 
could only be threatened by the use of mechanical 
processes if the latter made a travesty of the original 
work, or contributed to deteriorate the taste of the 
public by spreading inferior productions to a greater 
extent than the others. Both propositions would be 
difficult to maintain to-day with regard to speech or 
music. The same cannot be said of the cinema 
and of the talkie film as substitutes for or repro- 
ductions of the literary drama. Whatever value 
these contrivances may possess within their own 
spheres, they are still incapable of providing the 
public with an adequate reproduction of a fine play 
beautifully acted. We may even say that this aim 
has never been pursued very eagerly by cinema 
promoters. Taking advantage of the infinite possi- 
bilities placed at their disposal, their effort has 
been either to produce sensational thrillers or to 
give a scrupulously exact copy of realistic events. 
In this way they have encouraged not the best 
but the worst tendencies of the modern stage: 
melodrama and an insistence on trivial details. Their 
influence must be compared to that of a photographer 
who, instead of applying his skill to obtain a faith- 
ful rendering of a portrait by Rembrandt, contented 
himself with photographing the first picturesque old 
man whom he picked up in the street. His picture 
may be very good, but it is as remote from a 
Rembrandt portrait as the finest modern film from 
the drama of James Barrie and Bernard Shaw. 


THE AMERICAN THEATRE SINCE 
THE WAR 


By GEORGE MARSH 


ITH the exception of Russia, there is to-day 

no country in the world in which the theatre 

is so living an organism as in the United 
States. This may appear paradoxical in view of the 
fact that in America, more than anywhere else, life 
has become mechanical and standardized, a matter of 
routine. But the people are still possessed of the 
Spirit of adventure and curiosity; they enjoy abundant 
vitality and are not prepared to take anything for 
granted. In such an atmosphere the drama of the 
theatre can still find a stimulus in the drama of con- 
temporary life; it is not hemmed in by conventions 
which have long lost their meaning and it can retain 
a sense of mystery and the faculty to surprise. © 


Like many other things in America, the theatre is 
a here-and-now, opportune institution. It grew up in 
a haphazard, casual way and has progressed, as it 
were, by accident. From the crude horse-play of 
vaudeville and a slavish imitation of its European 
peers it stumbled suddenly into an appreciation of the 
need of a more vivid theatrical art. It regarded itself 
no longer as a luxury, a pastime, a game played 
to traditional rules but, nourished on a characteristic- 
ally New World enthusiasm, began to blossom into the 
most vital and provocative of the arts. 

Except for the pioneer dramatic efforts of a Percy 
Mackaye and the satiric playfulness of comedians of 
the type of George M. Cohan, America had produced 
no drama that made any serious attempt to reflect 
the national life on the stage. The American audience 
whose smug insularity did not allow their critical 
horizons to reach beyond the Statue of Liberty, were 
little disposed to welcome such celebrated emissaries 
of the European theatre as Duse, Réjane or Chaliapin. 
But during the last years of the war a new spirit 
took possession of the American theatre. In New 
York it became evident that the existing playhouses 
were insufficient in number to satisfy the increasing 
demand for new theatrical fare, and the city was 
suddenly the scene of a veritable theatre-building 
mania. 

Moreover, fresh stimuli were being received from 
abroad and incited the few producers who had thus 
far had absolute control of the theatre world : Messrs. 
Belasco, Shubert, Sam Harris, et al., to take action. 
Gordon Craig’s ‘ The Mask’ was opening new 
theatrical vistas to the young men; his books, ‘ On 
the Art of the Theatre,’ etc., fired their imaginations. 
They had had fleeting glimpses of Pavlova, Mordkin 
and the Russian ballet, while Reinhardt’s ‘ Sumurin ’ 
had left a deep and lasting impression. From Europe 
also returned a few enterprising travellers such as 
Arthur Hopkins, Robert Edmond Jones and Kenneth 
Macgowan, who had watched with keen interest the 
theatrical revolution which was sweeping over Russia, 
Germany and Central Europe, and their precept and 
practice at home excited lively competition. ; 

A little later saw the advent in New York of Gran- 
ville Barker and Maurice Browne, whose services were 
of immense value to raise the general standard of 
production, while the diligent researches of the 
indefatigable Belasco in new methods of lighting gave 
another impetus to the movement. Those first few 
years after the war bristled with an extraordinary 
enthusiasm in theatrical activity. In New York, 
between 33rd and 57th Streets, new theatres were 
springing up in every possible and impossible corner 
and new dramatic organizations were being launched 
with characteristic optimism and energy. In 1919 
the Theatre Guild emerged from the wreckage of the 
Washington Square Players and, under the direction 
of a few extremely able and talented men and women, 
established itself as the first serious non-commercial 
art theatre in the city. Its principal aims were to 
improve the standard of play production, to experi- 
ment with original American plays and to maintain a 
fine repertory. 

The whole theatre movement which had been foreign 
in source and inspiration suddenly became thoroughly 
American. A small group of young men, dissatisfied 
that the theatre should merely import and produce 
good foreign plays, had erected a few years previously 
upon the New England shores, a ramshackle barn 
theatre in which they could perform their own plays 
in their own way. After the war the Provincetowners 
migrated to New York and installed themselves in a 
little playhouse in Macdougal Street in order to con- 
tinue their untiring search for indigenous drama. 
It was not long in forthcoming. With the production 
of Eugene O’Neill’s ‘ Beyond the Horizon’ in 1918, 
it was clear that the long-awaited American dramatist 
had at last presented himself. Here was drama which, 
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though it owed a good deal to European influence, 
seemed individual and virile and bore the stamp of 
the country in which it had originated. It showed 
precisely those virtues and defects, just as O’Neill’s 
own life had been composed of those struggles, had 
overridden just those obstacles in those ways which 
were most characteristic of the American continent. 

Eugene O'Neill, it will be recalled, was born into 
the theatre. His father, himself an actor, had sent him 
to Princeton, but his violent and unruly nature being 
ill suited to the academic life, he was soon expelled. 
Several years followed of aimless wandering, diverse 
occupations and hardships. A clerk on lower Broad- 
way, a gold inspector in Honduras, assistant theatre 
manager in the Middle West; then, his imagination 
fired, perhaps by Conrad’s ‘ Nigger of the Narcissus,’ 
he shipped on a Norwegian barque to Buenos Ayres. 
On his return he indulged in dockyard prowling and 
newspaper reporting, and finally succumbed to an attack 
of tuberculosis which gave him leisure to try his 
hand at dramatic composition. This short, crowded 
life of adventure is stamped on his face and mind. 
He has the poet’s eye and the adventurer’s mouth 
that takes nothing for granted. He learned to know 
thoroughly the pitiable intimacies of the common man 
and the tragedy of misplaced vocations. In his first 
major plays, ‘ The Moon of the Caribbees,’ ‘ Beyond 
the Horizon,’ ‘ Anna Christie,’ ‘ Diff’rent,’ he demon- 
strated his powerful sense of situation and of 
character, the depth of his emotion and an exceptional 
faculty for realistic dialogue. And though these first 
plays were only acted on the diminutive stage of the 
Provincetown Playhouse to small if keenly appreciative 
audiences, they soon attracted wider attention and began 
to exert an influence as profound as it was lasting. 

Meanwhile, the strictly professional New York stage 
had not been idle. New producers were appearing 
every minute from apparently nowhere to try their 
luck. Some were simply lured by the gambler’s 
instinct, others, such as Harrison Fiske, John Golden 
or Henry Miller, proceeded from more laudable 
motives. And though their efforts were by turns crude 
and imitative or brilliant and startlingly original, 
they constantly opened up new vistas, and the theatre 
advanced impulsively to new goals. The Theatre 
Guild had by this time firmly established itself. And 
we may well ponder the ironical fact that its pheno- 
menal rise to eminence was largely due to a meticulous 
and original presentation of English plays before these 
had in England even been given a hearing. From 
a modest 150 in 1919 the subscribers had swollen in 
1922 to 2,500 and to-day upwards of 20,000, a 
guarantee that each piece can be played at least 
forty-five times. Besides the Theatre Guild and the 
Provincetowners, other organizations were sallying 
forth with equally ambitious programmes. The Neigh- 
bourhood Playhouse, under the sisters Lewisohn, the 
Cherrylane and the New Playwrights Theatres were 
all active in the Bohemian purlieus of Greenwich 
Village. The latter, composed of a group of young 
radicals, who chiefly took their cue from Russia, as, 
indeed, did some of the others, were destined to die a 
premature death, but not before each had added a link, 
however small, to the chain of progress. Without them 
it is doubtful whether Dreiser, Susan Glaspell, Sidney 
Howard, Paul Green or Elmer Rice would have seen 
their plays performed or whether the revolutionary 
theatre would have been able to bring forward such 
names as Em Jo Basshe, Dos Passos and Upton 
Sinclair. 

Apart from this astonishing birth and production of 
native drama, the New York stage had become the 
refuge, the clearing house and testing ground for 
the world theatre. We have only to glance at the 
list of plays exhibited in New York between the 
years 1918-22 to marvel at its variety, its initiative 
and cosmopolitanism. And a few producers and 
scenic designers, who had absorbed all there was to 


learn from Europe, were now outstripping their 
with individual productions commie for or 
imaginative quality and technical perfection. Robert 
Edmond Jones, Bel Geddes, Throckmorton and Simon. 
son are to-day in every respect the equal of Reinhardt 
or Appia, Meierhold or Gaston Baty. While O'Neil 
who since ‘ Beyond the Horizon’ and ‘ : 
Christie’ has gone from strength to strength untij 
he produced, in 1927, his profoundest and matures 
drama, ‘ Strange Interlude,’ is now being played in 
every European capital. 

Yet it must be admitted that this comprehensive 
cosmopolitanism and frenzied activity has had corre. 
sponding drawbacks. On the one hand, the American 
playwright, apart from O’Neill, has not been able 
to keep pace with this development and early promises 
have not always been fulfilled. On the other, the 
New York audience led, perhaps, to expect too much, 
has become blasé and is increasingly more difficult 
to please. As New York has grown to be the greatest 
theatrical producing centre in the world, so the New 
York audience has become the most critical and the 
most capricious of any that ever flocked to the 
playhouse. 


TOURS THROUGH 
LITERARY ENGLAND 


V—THROUGH THE CONSTABLE 
COUNTRY 


N the county of Suffolk where the winds from 
| the North Sea turned his father’s windmills, and 

the River Stour his father’s watermills, John 
Constable was born in 1776. East Bergholt was his 
cradle and birthplace, and Flatford mill-house his 
early home. His father hoped to make a miller 
of him, then, as an alternative to the painter's 
career the boy wished to adopt, a clergyman. But 
young John stuck out his point, and instead of 
putting flour through his father’s mills, or sinners 
through their paces, he put Suffolk upon canvas— 
with such durable success that posterity applauds 
his obstinacy. His art, like that of many another 
genius, was recognized during his lifetime, suffered 
an eclipse for almost a century and has now reached 
its revivalist stage, and is so far acknowledged and 
admired that each picture is called ‘‘ a Constable,” 
and every ‘‘ Constable ’’ is of rare value. It may 
be old-fashioned to mention a Constable picture 
by its title, but the modern traveller will probably 
appreciate being able to recognize and name various 
spots in Suffolk that are described in titles with 
which Constable himself christened some of his most 
famous landscapes. For this purpose, one will use 
Constable’s picture-titles as milestones on the tour. 

There is more than one reason for taking Chelms- 
ford as a jumping-off ground for the Constable 
country. The first is that this town is the Londoner's 
gateway to the Constable country, the second, that 
in itself, Chelmsford is a quaint and charming old 
town with picturesque vistas of waterways that are 
wholly unsuspected, and the thigd, that it is on 
the road to Maldon—a town that most nearly 
but still inaccurately, resembles Venice. From its 
streets may be seen the masts of sailing boats, and 
this stick-like traffic intersects the hard highways 
with an effect that is peculiar if not unique through- 
out England. The top of a brown sail instead of 
(or as well as) the red top of a double-decker "bus, 
is a pleasant variation of the motorist’s windscreen 
outlook. 

The suggested sketch-map route through the 
country between Chelmsford and Colchester runs 


through very unspoilt and unexploited low-lying 
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tureland. The villages, such as _ Tolleshunt 
p’Arcy, Peldon and Langenhoe, are old-world 
enough to sleep on Sundays, and have still a village 
green, inns with a cobble-stoned yard, and houses 
that are not too modern to be picturesque. Quiet 
roads lead into Colchester—a town that has no well- 
known Constable associations, but which has a 
charm of its own and a history that is well worth 
reading up. Until Manningtree is reached (by a 
rather round-about course that is suggested because 
it avoids main roads and runs beside the waters 
that flow into Harwich Harbour and the North Sea), 
one is still south of the River Stour, which is the 
county boundary between Essex and Suffolk. But 
Constable canvases show that it was on both the 
immediate sides of this border-line that the artist 
pitched his easel. He sometimes carried it further 
afield, but his main 
theme was the Stour 
valley. He writes 
concerning it from 
Ipswich: ‘“* It is a 
most delightful 
country for a painter. 
I fancy I see Gains- 
borough in every 
hedge and hollow 
tree.’’ It was Gains- 
borough’s country 
before it was Con- 
stable’s, for he was 
born in the town of 


HALSTEAD 


Sudbury in 1727, 
and set up as a 
portrait and land- 


scape painter in 1743, 
twenty-three years 


The gem of the tour is Flatford Mill. Its sur- 
roundings are still like enough to Constable’s 
paintings to be recognized by those familiar with 
his pictures. The millpond is the original of ‘ The 
Hay Wain’ which now hangs in the National 
Gallery, and ‘ Flatford Mill’ was of the mill-house 
before it was superseded by to-day’s version. It is 
a lovely spot. While painting here one day, 
Constable sat so still that a field-mouse ran into 
his pocket. Willy Lot’s cottage, as it is to-day, is 
hardly recognizable as the original of ‘ The Valley 
Farm,’ but Constable enthusiasts have spent care 
and money upon it so that it shall not lose what 
character it has. It is open to inspection, and for 


the repair and preservation of this famous cottage 
and of Flatford Mill, Constable lovers will be duly 
grateful. 


Dedham Mill. is 
also most attractive, 
and no visitor should 
leave this little town 
without discovering 
the old Flemish 
houses which add 
greatly to the fame of 
this otherwise Con- 
stable - mill - house- 
picture village. ‘Ded- 

a. ham Vale,’ the 
valley of the Stour, 
with the tower of 
Dedham Church and 
Harwich Harbour in 
THORPE ct the distance, are 
painted the 
higher ground at 
Langham. Dedham 


THORRING Ton 
LANGENHoE 


before Constable Grammar School 
opened his eyes. TOLLESHUNT D'aRcy was young John 
Constable seems to Constable’s third 
have seen a good school, followed 
deal of Gains- Scale q Map s later by his longed- 
borough while tak- DANBuRy for course at the 
ing long’ walks Royal Academy.. 
through Suffolk, Sketch-map showing route through the Constable country. Dotted lines 


and his deep admira- 
tion of ‘‘ the father 
of English painting ’’ influenced the younger 
man’s art. ‘‘ As a draughtsman he must be 
ranked far below Gainsborough,’’ writes Sturge 
Henderson in his ‘ Constable,’ ‘‘ but to say this 
is in no way to agree in the verdict of incapacity, 
which Ruskin’s deservedly great reputation as an 
art critic has popularized.” 

Harwich Harbour is the first scene of Constable 
picture-land that must be visited if this tour is 
followed the reverse way of the sun. The next is 
Brantham, for whose church Constable did an altar- 
piece ‘ Christ Blessing Little Children,’ which now 
hangs on the south wall. The church at Bentley 
was the subject of another canvas, and Stratford 
St. Mary was the scene of several Constable 
sketches. East Bergholt, the picturesque old village 
where Constable was born, and which, alas, is 
now less picturesque, according to comparison with 
old sketches and paintings, is difficult to hit. There 
are three angles of approach, and the best way for 
the motorist is to scrutinize an ordnance map of the 
county and decide for himself whether he will agree 
to the advice of the accompanying sketch-map or 
not. In the church of St. Mary at East Bergholt John 
Constable erected a marble tablet to his wife, Maria 
Constable, and discreet enquiries made of errand 
boys in the main village street will, if very discreet 
and numerous, elicit accurate information as_ to 
which of several houses was the artist’s real 
birthplace. 


indicate main roads and alternative routes. 


The valley of the 
Stour, from Dedham 
to Lavenham, was 
the scene of Constable pictures later referred to in these 
words by someone at a Constable exhibition in 
Paris: ‘* Look at these landscapes by an English- 
man—the ground appears to be covered with dew.” 
Of this valley also Constable wrote: ‘‘ I love every 
stile and stump and lane; as long as I am able to 
hold a brush I shall never cease to paint them.” 
The landscape painter’s problem was made clear by 
Constable in a letter to Dunthorne (a plumber and 
glazier who devoted his leisure to landscape painting, 
and was a constant companion of John Constable's 
boyhood days): ‘‘ For the last two years I have 
been running after pictures and seeking the truth 
at second hand.... I shall return to Bergholt 
where I shall get a pure and unaffected manner of 
representing the scenes that may employ me... . 
There is room for a natural painter.’’ 

Stoke-by-Nayland Church was painted by Constable, 
and at Lavenham was the second school to which 
Constable went. The Guildhall, and wonderfully pre- 
served old houses and streets are some of the oldest 
in the country, while Lavenham Church is well worth 
a visit. The run down from Lavenham to Chelms- 
ford rounds off the tour and lies through country 
so beautiful that there is no need to calf to mind 
that bon mot generally attributed to Constable, that 
“nothing can be entirely ugly seen through half 
a mile of sunlit air.’’ M. E. P.-G. 


N.B.—Literary Tour No. 6, which will appear in the Sarurpay 
Review of July 5, will cover the Matthew Arnold country. 
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ENGLAND’S CRICKET VETERANS 


By LeicH D. BROWNLEE 


last England was set a pretty problem. For want 

of a better title I will call it ‘‘ The Problem of the 
Aged Cricketer, to wit: Hobbs, Hendren, Woolley, 
and others.’’ 

Australia has lost the first Test Match; but in losing 
it she has justified to the hilt her brave experiment— 
youth versus age and experience. The young men of 
her side—and one in particular—rose to the occasion 
magnificently. Bradman proved his mettle not so much 
in making a century as in his method of making it. 
Others, too, gave evidence of the stuff that is in them; 
showed promise of great deeds to come. Assuredly 
there was gathered at Nottingham the nucleus of a 
side which means one day to get back those Ashes. 

And what youth did for Australia during those four 
historic days, age and experience did for England. 
Make no bones about it. When we have rendered meet 
praise to (Robins, Chapman, Tate and Duckworth 
we are confronted with the fact that without Hobbs, 
Sutcliffe and Hendren their efforts had been wasted. 

J. B. Hobbs, in his forty-eighth year and poor health, 
opened England’s innings on Friday, and by sheer 
grit and genius acquired seventy-eight incredibly 
valuable runs, thereby setting an example which fired 
youth to carry on the good work. And if the compila- 
tion of those seventy-eight runs was not perhaps in 
his greatest manner, it was, nevertheless, a reminder 
of what genius can do in the evening of his career. 

Three days later the ‘‘ aged ’’ Jack Hobbs took an- 
other short walk to the wicket; in a few moments we 
were electrified; very soon we were shouting. For 
before us was the old J. B. H., of ten or fifteen years 
ago, the brilliant attacking batsman, agile, eager, 
alert, with a stroke for every ball that ever was or 
will be bowled. 

There were some of us who said in 1926 that Hobbs’s 
hundred at the Oval against Australia was coincident 
with his last appearance in a Test Match. There were 
other fools who said much the same ere our last side 
went to Australia. But now, in 1930, I do not believe 
there lives a man who would pick a team to oppose 
Australia which did not include J. B. Hobbs as number 
one. 

Hobbs’s value lies not only in the runs he gets but 
also in the manner he gets them. He has the supreme 
art of making the worst wicket appear absurdly easy. 
Whether he notches ten or a hundred, invariably he, 
and not the bowler, is the man who controls the 
situation. About him is an atmosphere of utter 
security and certainty. 

Let us leave the problem of Hobbs for a moment and 
return to that of his fellow veterans, Hendren and 
Woolley. In their case a solution is visible. Hendren 
will cease to represent England only when his batting 
skill declines and his fielding powers fail; it would be 
idle to say that we cannot hope to replace him. 
Woolley, too, greatest of stroke players, is going the 
way of all cricketers for whom time refuses to stand 
still. 

And now we touch the second part of the Hobbs 
problem—his famous partner Sutcliffe. For so long have 
we come to regard these two as England’s opening pair 
that any other combination seems impossible. They 
blend perfectly; in them are brilliancy, restraint, 
defence, aggression; and their co-operation in running 
between the wickets will live in cricket history. What 
they have done in their many first-wicket partnerships 
for England needs no mention here. 

We have many fine batsmen in this country at the 
moment, but, for the life of me, I cannot see one who can 
take Jack Hobbs’s place, either as a cricketer or as 


G test England about 5.35 on Tuesday afternoon 
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the man to go in first with Sutcliffe. Still, someone 
has to fill the gap, and for want of a better suggestion 
I propose that Hobbs forgets his age and keeps oa 
going in. Perhaps, as the years creep on, he may be 
persuaded to forgo some of those apparently suicidal 
yet invariably successful singles, and content himself 
with humdrum boundaries. And when, somewhere 
about 1960, we have to wheel him to the wicket in a 
bathchair, I still think he’ll get his fifty with the best. 


SEVEN CENTURIES OF ENGLISH 
ART 


LARGE room near the entrance of the British 
A Museum has been arranged for the next month 

or two to exhibit some masterpieces of English 
art in the form of illuminated manuscripts. They 
are set out in cases, and to see the exhibition properly 
you have to go round it withershins, a proceeding 
which is said to raise the devil, if done often enough, 
but what the British Museum wants to do is to raise 
enough money to buy the Bedford Hours—the only 
book not belonging to the nation on exhibition there, 
The first book shown is the Lindisfarne Gospels, 
written and decorated about the year 700. A great 
page of interwoven and interlacing ornament of almost 
maddening complexity, drawn with microscopic 
accuracy, faces the first page of the Gospels. The 
motives are those of the Book of Kells, the art is 
Northumbrian, with Celtic influence, as it used to be 
called. In the next cases we have shown the art of 
the South of England grouped round two great 
centres, Canterbury and Winchester. The Canterbury 
school is seen in specimens from the eighth century 
to the Conquest; the Winchester school begins to 
show itself at the end of the tenth century and reaches 
its climax in the wonderful Crucifixion with St. Mary 
and St. John of about a.p. 1050, a tinted rather than 
a coloured drawing. The next development in English 
art came from classical sources—outline drawings 
inspired by Roman manuscript illustrations of the 
first three centuries. The manuscripts containing them 
were executed at Winchester and at Bury St. 
Edmunds. But a greater change still was brought 
about by the Normanization of Edward the Confessor 
and the Conqueror. Indeed, in the case of one manu- 
script here shown it is hardly possible to escape the 
conviction that the artist has seen Eastern work, 
while the trees in the New Minster Psalter are con- 
ventionalized in a strange and unprecedented way. 
By the twelfth century new methods of illumination 
were introduced, and by the end of the century gold 
backgrounds were common. The thirteenth century 
was the great age of manuscript production, but its 
illuminations are less striking than those of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. It excelled in little 
fanciful drawings, especially in the years 1250-1350. 
The works of this period shown were executed in 
England, but the school of illumination included 
Northern France. Its masterpieces are Queen Mary’s 
Psalter and the Apocalypses. The next development 
was the East Anglian school, represented here by the 
St. Omer Psalter and some other minor works, while 
at the last English illumination tends to become 
pictorial. Two recent acquisitions, bought on credit 
of Mr. Pierpont Morgan, and to be given up to 
him if not paid for before July 30, are the Louterell 
Psalter, whose drawings of medieval life are familiar 
illustrations of history books, executed about 1346, 
and the Bedford Book of Hours, executed about 1425. 
The latter is full of portrait initials, one of which is 
almost certainly a portrait of Chaucer, and the whole 
book is a splendid specimen of English art which 
ought not to be allowed to leave the country. 
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A LETTER FROM OXFORD 


[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT] 


one of the outstanding figures of the University. 

He was only two years junior to H. H. Asquith 
as a Scholar of Balliol in 1872.. He served as Librarian 
of the Union Society for the Academic Year 1875-6, 
and in the last term, A. Milner, also of Balliol, was 
President. At the age of 31 he became President of 
Magdalen, and retired in 1929, after serving for forty- 
two years. 

Many years ago he became Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, and was later elected Professor of Poetry. 
In 1928 his portrait by Glyn Philpot hung in the 
Academy; it is now in the Hall at Magdalen where 
the stone walls provide a background more in harmony 
with it. 

It was to him that the Prince of Wales is 
reported to have read his weekly essay when at 
Magdalen in 1912. And one Oxford paper claims that 
the Prince paid a daily visit to the late Sir William 
Anson at 10 a.m. in All Souls to discuss current 
affairs. 

In the Summer Term, 1896, Mr. A. Boyd-Carpenter 
succeeded Mr. J. A. Simon as President of the Union, 
and among the other Presidents in the ’go’s we find 
W. H.  Cozens-Hardy, Lord Ampthill, Earl 
Beauchamp, F. E. Smith, H. Belloc, J. Buchan, 
E. C. Bentley and G. Gathorne-Hardy. This term Mr. 
John Boyd-Carpenter, who recently became President 
of the Conservative Association, has followed his 
father’s footsteps. 

His opponent was Mr. John Foot, whose two 
brothers have also both become Presidents, one of 
the Oxford Union and one of Cambridge. In the 
Hilary Term, 1878, the Hon. W. St. John Brodrick 
was President. His son, the Hon. Francis Brodrick, 
is now Hon. Agent of the Conservative Association, 
but he does not speak at the Union. The new 
officer elected this term is Mr. Derek Walker-Smith, 
who was elected Secretary by the margin of twelve 
votes from Mr. Bryant Irvine, the Treasurer of 
the Conservative Association. Mr. Walker-Smith 
recently published a novel, ‘Out of Step,’ and 
has been prominent in University journalism this 
term. Viscount Furneaux has not only won a 
tennis blue this term, but was elected to the 
Standing Committee. Mr. Randolph Churchill also 
stood but failed to get elected. 

In the political field Mr. J. H. Thomas 
spoke in the Presidential debate when the House 
decided it was not dissatisfied with the Govern- 
ment’s unemployment policy. The Hon. Quintin 
Hogg, who was President last summer, moved the 
adjournment of the House in its debate on India as 
he claimed the time was inopportune for debating 
such a subject. After seventy-five of the most lively 
minutes the Society has spent for some time the motion 
was defeated. 

Sir Reginald Mitchell Banks, K.C., addressed the 
Conservative Association on the subject of India in 
a room adjoining the Mountaineering Club dinner, 
addressed by Mr. Amery. During the term they dis- 
cussed the Referendum, and concluded their activities 
by a debate with the Liberals when the subject was 
‘That the Economic Recovery of Great Britain lies 
in the Empire.’ 

Mr. C. J. Lonsdale is the new President of the 
Carlton Club, and Mr. Cosmo Russel has been elected 
Secretary. 

The Empire Free Trade Club has had two meetings, 
addressed by Sir James Parr and Viscount Elibank, 
but the attendance on both occasions was very small. 


43 HE death of Sir Herbert Warren has removed 
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THE FILMS 
ROBBERY AND MISCONDUCT 


By Mark Forrest 


Slightly Scarlet. Directed by Louis Gasnier and Edwin 
H. Knopf. The Plaza. 


The Divorcée. Directed by Robert Z. Leonard. The 
Empire. 


HE film at the Plaza is a very slight affair and 

the plot by no means a novel one. An English- 

man with the inevitable valet, and an American 
lady arrive at Nice simultaneously, or nearly so, 
with the object of relieving a nouveau riche of a 
marvellous pearl necklace. The American lady is in 
the employ of an international gang of crooks whose 
chief is so ill-informed that he takes the Englishman 
for an eminent detective instead of a brother thief. 
The Englishman and the lady duly fall in love and, 
arriving at the safq independently, discover what; 
clever thieves they both are. Instead of the English- 
man joining the gang, he and the lady are so ill-advised 
as to give up what seems to have been a lucrative 
profession for both of them and to promise each other 
that after matrimony they will tread the narrow path. 
On the top of their idiocy, the chief of the gang is 
so foolish as to engage in a struggle with the 
Englishman, is killed for his pains and the head of the 
police at Nice is so gallant, or merely stupid, as to fail 
to look up the dossiers of either the Englishman or 
the lady who are both posing as people other than 
they are. Thus they are enabled to start life over 
again with every chance of making a mess of it. 

Clive Brook plays the Englishman and his perform- 
ance is not so wooden as has been the case in one 
or two of his previous films; it is not a difficult part 
to play and is suited to his particular talent. Evelyn 
Brent looks charming as the American lady and brings 
some warmth into a picture which, though it has some 
amusing lines, appears to be machine, rather than 
hand, made. 

‘ The Divorcée ’ at the Empire, however, shows a 
very intelligent direction. This entertainment repre- 
sents an attempt to make a picture out of a novel 
which was called, if my memory serves me, ‘Ex-wife.’ 
The theme is the familiar one of what is sauce for 
the gander not being sauce for the goose. The 
husband commits misconduct and the wife in order not 
to be outdone commits it as well. The husband, who 
expects forgiveness for his indiscretion, has no inten- 
tion of forgiving his wife for her’s and they part 
after the husband has drowned his sorrow in drink 
—American husbands always seem to get drunk in 
crises. When they have both sampled most of the 
night clubs in Paris, London and New York, they 
agree to let misconducts be misconducts. There may 
not be much difference between one night club and 
another, but tail coats and white ties in Paris are 
not the mode of the monde, demi—or otherwise. 

The wife is played by Norma Shearer who is 
beautifully dressed and has a pleasant voice. Her 
performance, however, is curiously uneven. Chester 
Morris, who may be seen as Sergeant Grischa else- 
where, does not make the husband a very attractive 
figure; and far and away the best performance is 
given by Robert Montgomery who, playing the 
husband’s best friend, strikes the right note and sticks 
to it. 

The picture is very ably directed and considering 
the material upon which it has been founded gives 
very little, if any, offence. I only hope that there 
will be no attempt to make a cinematograph version 
of Ex-husband which was the counterpart of Ex-wife; 
to prepare that for the consumption of cinema 
audiences would, indeed, be a labour of Hercules. 
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THE THEATRE 


MR. SHERRIFF IN A CRICKET 
BLAZER 


By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 


Badger’s Green. 
Theatre. - 

Who Knows. By F. C. Daly. Repertory Players. 

Angna Enters. Queen’s Theatre. (Matinées.) 


R. SHERRIFF’S new play is a light comedy 
of village life, and tells how Doctor Wetherby, 


Major Forrester and Mr. Twiggs defended 
their beloved village, Badger’s Green, against a) 
speculative builder. They were making their final 
preparations for their most important cricket match, 
against the neighbouring village of Ragholt, when the 
vandalizing Mr. Butler appeared on the scene. And 
they were squabbling. They were disunited by 
tremendous jealousies, and things had reached a very 
dangerous situation. The Doctor was threatening 
to resign his presidency of the village club (knowing 
perfectly well that the villagers would insist on his 
resuming it); the Major was threatening to resign 
his captaincy of the cricket team (knowing perfectly 
well that his services, and those of his mowing 
machine, were indispensable); and Mr. Twiggs, a 
retired stockbroker and the club’s Hon. Sec., was 
feeling very anxious about everything. Then came this 
unexpected and alarming threat to their beloved 
Badger’s Green; their mutual jealousies and hatreds 
“were at once forgotten, and Mr. Butler met a foe 
presenting a united front. He proceeded to attack 
this front with cunning. He dangled a fine hospital 
in front of the Doctor, and the Doctor began to waver 
in his opposition. He talked of a magnificent golf- 
course, and the Major more than wavered, he became 
an enthusiastic supporter of the scheme for the 
development of Badger’s Green. Mr. Twiggs, a com- 
paratively negligible influence, he left to the tender 
mercies of his pretty secretary, who talked persuasively 
of butterflies and magic-lantern lectures. But just 
as he had succeeded Doctor Wetherby’s son rallied 
his wavering elders, and the battle was resumed. 

It was now the turn of the representatives of 
Badger’s Green to use low cunning. For it happened 
that Mr. Twiggs had injured his left hand, while 
putting the final touches to a fretwork coat-rack; 
and Mr. Twigg was the team’s slow bowler, and he 
bowled with his left hand. This unfortunate (or, as 
it turned out, fortunate) accident occurred on the very 
morning of the great match, and a substitute had to 
be found at a moment’s notice. Now, Mr. Butler’s 
reputation as a keen cricketer had reached the ears 
of Doctor Wetherby; and he realized that, if only 
Mr. Butler could be induced to deputize for Mr. 
Twiggs, not only would the chances of defeating 
Ragholt be considerably increased, but it might also 
involve his missing an important train; and somehow 
(I confess I did not altogether understand this) if Mr. 
Butler were to miss that train, his scheme for vandal- 
izing Badger’s Green would be at an end. Well, 
Mr. Butler was persuaded, and he actually scored the 
winning run for Badger’s Green—a snick through the 
slips off his knuckles; but even more important was 
his decency in deliberately missing that important 
train, in order to fulfil his duty as a member of the 
cricket team. And so Badger’s Green was saved from 
the threatened development, and the play ends happily. 

The author of ‘ Badger’s Green’ is Mr. R. C. 
Sherriff, who (as every schoolboy knows) is also the 
author of ‘ Journey’s End.’ Now, it would be difficult 
to find two plays that were superficially more differ- 
ent; but if you take the trouble to compare the 
published texts, you will discover that, in so far as 
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a wartime tragedy and a_ peacetime comedy can 
possibly resemble one another, these two plays are 
not, essentially, dissimilar. You will find in each the 
same characteristic qualities; internal evidence 
immediately suggests a common authorship; and one 
might even say that ‘ Badger’s Green’ is simply 
‘ Journey’s End’ disguised in flannels and a cricket 
blazer. Each is less a narrative, than a study of a 
group of men; and in each these men are shown 
united in their preparations to defeat a common enemy 
but disunited by an incompatibility of temperament. 
And though ‘ Badger’s Green’ is obviously a less 
‘* important ’’ work than ‘ Journey’s End,’ I am not 
at all sure that it is not, in its way, as fine a piece 
of dramatic authorship. I am disposed to think that 
Mr. Sherriff’s war play was a shade less excellent 
than its unquestionable merits, plus its familiar and 
emotional subject-matter, made it seem; and I am 
similarly disposed to think that ‘ Badger’s Green ’ js 
more than a shade better than its obvious short- 
comings, plus its comparatively unexciting subject- 
matter, make it seem. In each case, the character. 
drawing is exceptionally good; and in each case it 
is through the character-drawing, rather than his plot 
or story, that Mr. Sherriff succeeds in interesting his 
audience, and in moving them—in the one case to 
tears, in the other to laughter. 

The acting is first-rate. Mr. Maurice Browne has 
provided Mr. Sherriff with a team of clever, carefully 
selected players, and every possible run is scored, 
Mr. Horace Hodges as the Doctor, Mr. Louis Good- 
rich as the Major, Mr. Sebastian Smith as Mr. 
Twiggs and Mr. Felix Aylmer as the speculative 
builder, all show a very keen appreciation of the tem- 
peraments of their respective réles, and all resist any 
temptation they may feel to ‘‘ play for laughs.’’ The 
result is that they cause a great deal more laughter 
than would actors who yielded to that temptation. As 
a matter of fact, each is far too good an artist to 
feel tempted. 

So much of ‘Who Knows’ was not merely of 
intrinsic interest, but also of topical importance, that 
I advise Mr. Daly to rewrite his play. In the form 
in which it was presented by the Repertory Players, 
it collapsed into ridiculous melodrama, just when we 
were telling ourselves that here was a play dealing 
with the Indian situation in an authoritative, and at 
the same time thoroughly dramatic way. The action 
passes in the official residence of a District Magistrate 
in North-East India, at a time when a fanatical 
‘* Messenger of God ’’ arrives to destroy the influence 
of European civilization. There is also an interesting 
picture of the social life there. The revelation that 
the fanatical Satafroo is an illegitimate son of the 
District Magistrate is so disastrously absurd, that the 
second half of Mr. Daly’s play, though it contains 
much that in other circumstances would be both good 
drama and good sense, is unable to recover our 
serious interest. The acting was unusually good for a 
Sunday night production, Miss Dorothy Holmes-Gore, 
Mr. Charles Mortimer (as a native doctor), Mr. 
Douglas Blandford (as a Europeanized Hindoo) and 
Mr. Cecil Parker (as the District Magistrate) giving 
excellent performances, 

At the Queen’s Theatre, a lady with the curious 
name of Angna Enters is giving a series of matinée 
performances of her ‘ Episodes and Compositions in 
Dance Form.’ Do not let that rather high-falutin 
phrase deter you from attending her amusing enter- 
tainment, which consists very largely of comedy- 
miming. Three minutes of dancing, followed by 
four minutes of interval, followed by another three 
minutes of dancing, and so on for two hours, requires 
rather more versatility and a rather stronger person- 
ality than Miss Enters can provide. But there is 
not the slightest question that her miming is clever 
and often extremely amusing. 
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LITERARY COMPETITIONS—225 


Set By Quincunx 


A. It is well known that the Times Literary Supple- 
ment is one of the few reviews regularly received 
in the Elysian Fields. After reading the seventh 
exchange of angry opinions between an Oxford and 
a Yale Professor regarding four misplaced commas 
in the Second Folio version of ‘ Hamlet,’ the shade 
of William Shakespeare hands the paper to that of 
Dr. Johnson. A First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea, is offered for a record 
up to 300 words of their ensuing comments. 


B. A Prize of One Guinea for a rhymed maledic- 
tion, in not more than sixteen lines, for the use of the 
well-behaved motorist against the fast-retreating backs 
of those others who “ cut-in’’ and otherwise take 
unfair advantages on the road. 


RULES 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed 
by the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 
9 King Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week : LITERARY 
225a or LITERARY 2258). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper 
only. Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on the MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the -first post on 
Monday, June 30. The results will be announced 
in the issue of July 5. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 223 
Ser sy Perer TRAILL 


A. Tue Saturpay REviEw offers a First Prize of 
Two Guineas and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea 
for a letter of not more than two hundred and fifty 
words from a setter of one of these competitions 
to the Editor, attempting to justify his carelessness 
in having lost all the entries before he has had an 
opportunity to judge them. 

B. The Saturpay Review offers a First Prize 
of One Guinea and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea 
for a four-lined rhymed epitaph upon the death of a 
man who was known among his friends as a highbrow. 


REPORT FROM MR. TRAILL , 


223A. When I saw the number of entries for this 
competition, I was tempted to turn make-belief into 
reality. I did not yield to the temptation and J. E. 
Oldfield’s opening sentences—‘‘ I must congratulate 
you. I hardly realized until I came to the business 
of dealing with your competition correspondence, how 
widely disseminated is the competition genius of your 
readers ’’—proved to be especially felicitous. Most 
of the entrants placed their faith both in the aphorism, 
all men are liars, and in the angelic temper of the 
Editor. They are right in both cases. Aeronautic, 
however, who cabled from Malta, put his faith in more 
than these two things; while Panterei and W. G. 
hardly poured oil on the troubled waters. Of the 
numerous other creditable attempts I would mention 
those of John A. Bellchambers, T. C. Russell, 
N. Fame, Bébé, N. B., D. K., Elles, Walter Harrison 


and James Hall. To these I preferred the neat parody 
of Athos and the specious argument of G. A. Newall, 
Though conscious of the difficulties of deciding justly 
the merits of the entries where so many were good 
I have the temerity to recommend them in that order 
for the first and second prizes. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Dear Sir, 

It is my custom to prepare my tea by means of a 
portable methylated-spirit lamp. About tea-time 
yesterday, Albert Edward Dymond, your office boy, 
entered my study and deposited some proofs upon my 
desk. In doing so, he inadvertently upset the vessel 
containing the spirit; it fell upon the lighted lamp 
and instantly sprang into a blaze. At some personal 
risk, and with the almost total loss of an overcoat 
(not covered by insurance) I extinguished the flames, 
but not before the whole of the papers lying on the 
desk had been reduced to ashes. Among these, | 
deeply regret to say, were the Competition entries for 
this week, the essay on ‘ Golf under the Later Roman 
Emperors.’ 

I had the satisfaction of exclaiming, when I had 
recovered my breath, ‘‘ Dymond, Dymond, thou little 
knowest what mischief thou hast done!’’, but the 
lad appeared unmoved, merely remarking (if I heard 
aright) ‘‘ Not half.”’ He was, alas, wrong: all the 
essays were destroyed, with the exception of the final 
sentence of one, written in a ladylike hand and signed 
‘* Claudius.’’ The sentence reads: ‘‘ It is recorded of 
Diocletian that he compelled his opponent to breakfast, 
before the match, on poached golf balls.’’ 

Most unfortunately, I had not had time to read any 
of the other entries. As it is the practice to print the 
winning ones, I cannot award the prize to Claudius 
and pass over the others in silence. I suggest, as 
no award can be made, that this should be announced, 
and the sum thus saved applied towards the cost of a 
new overcoat. : 

Yours very truly, 
ATHOS 


SECOND PRIZE 

‘* They are missing ’’ said Tony Lumpkin (of jewels, 
it is true) ‘‘ and not to be found.’’ I regret, Sir, that 
this has application to the bulky package of MSS. 
submitted for the Competition this week. 

The loss, of course, is not of such magnitude as 
it would, prima facie, appear, for it must be con- 
sidered that only a small fraction would have survived 
the preliminary inspection; and it is scarcely to be 
feared that any masterpieces of pastiche or epigram 
have suffered unduly. I cannot, I protest, pretend 
to feel like a John Stuart Mill—although I believe 
the second version of the ‘ Revolution ’ ultimately sur- 
passed the first. 

On further reflection, I see that positive advantages 
accrue: competitors will be able to enjoy the illusion 
that but for an accident (annoying but pardonable) the 
prize would have been theirs; and they will be spared 
the sight of the disheartening superiority of X, Y, or Z, 
who have gained too many prizes to miss this one. 
Negatively, too, there will be a prevention of possible 
injustice. Who may weigh, judge of the milder 
felicities, with splendid certainty and nice precision 
the relative merits of such diverse and miscellaneous 
compositions? His choice, too often, must rest upon 
personal prejudice or a reaction to humour in a general 
level of grave competence. In short, Sir, this loss will 
produce a greater sum of happiness than if the Com- 


petition had taken its normal course. 
G. A. NEWALL 


2238. For this competition, too, readers hurried into 
the lists, but a good many of them fell off their horses. 
There was merit in all the attempts of Athos and 
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A. R. Davis, E. de S., Norah M. Butterfield, E. Ss. 
Goodchild (first attempt), Q..Q. Q., and Panterei 
summed up the man’s measure nicely. I liked the third 
attempt of Sir Duncan Grey the best and forgive him a 
weak third line for the sake of his fourth. I recom- 
mend this entry for the first prize and the second 
attempt of James Hall for the second. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Here, dry as dust, rests one whose mind in life was 
cke 
With scholarship abstruse yet understanding lacked. 
Be warned by his sad case and shun Parnassian snares, 
You who seek the Graces confound them not with airs. 
Duncan GREY 


SECOND PRIZE 
He sought to hear, who had but ears; 
For sight that doth the eyes outrun; 
A life of moments, not of years: 
His search is done. 
James HALL 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 ‘The Editor of the Sarurpay Revikw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


SHOULD MR. BALDWIN RESIGN? 


SIR,-—As a candidate at the last election, I loyally 
followed Mr. Baldwin in all things, but I am quite 
prepared to assume that the loss of my deposit was 
due to my own shortcomings and not his. 

In my new division, largely agricultural, I have con- 
tinued to follow him conscientiously. Together with 
most other candidates I began to be restive when after 
seven months df opposition we were still without any 
lead as to what a Conservative administration would 
do if it came into power. It is easy enough to point 
out the incompetence of the present administration 
and most audiences agree with one’s criticisms. They 
are inclined, however, at the end of one’s speech, to 
say, ‘‘ Well, that’s all right as far as it goes, but 
what should the Socialists do? ‘What would Mr. 
Baldwin do if he were in office?’’ Until February a 
Conservative candidate ought to have said, ‘‘ I don’t 
know and I don’t think he does either,” 

After the Coliseum speech (with which I was satis- 
fied) and the contradictory speech at the Hotel Cecil 
(with which I was not satisfied) perhaps candidates 
in industrial areas have the ammunition they need. 
We were told to have patience and on a subsequent 
occasion a great pronouncement on agriculture would 
be forthcoming. 

In reply to a deputation of Conservative agricultural 
members of Parliament, Mr. Baldwin gave us what we 
understood was an hors d’ceuvre of the feast to come. 
We were authorized to promise a guaranteed price for 
wheat, prevention of the dumping of bounty-fed cereals 
and the exclusive use of home-grown beef for the 
Services for six months in the year. I thought it a 
very promising hors d’ceuvre. On June 10 we were 
given the feast and it was only the old hors d’cuvre. 

I don’t want Mr. Baldwin, for whom I have, in 
common with most of my countrymen, an affectionate 
admiration, to go, but he must get on or get out. 

I am, etc., 
Rusticus 


SIR,—Your excellent articles respecting the 
position of Mr. Baldwin, which have appeared in 
your last two issues, have been much to the point 
and none too outspoken. In these days of smug 
satisfaction and fawning adulation, so prevalent 
among spineless Conservatives, it is refreshing to 
come across a journal like the SaturDAy REVIEW, 
which is not afraid to express its views, even though 
they may be anathema maranatha to those who rule 
at headquarters. 

It is idle for Conservatives to shut their eyes 
to the chaos which exists in the party to-day, and 
confidence can only be regained by sound and 
courageous leadership. This, unfortunately, is not 
forthcoming from Mr. Baldwin, since he is not pre- 
pared to accept in toto the full policy so ably 
advocated by Lord Beaverbrook. Moreover, he 
obstinately sticks to the use of the Referendum, in 
spite of the warnings given by such prominent 
public men as Lord Melchett, Lord Birkenhead, and 
Sir Reginald Banks, K.C., which, once engrafted on 
our Constitution, must inevitably have far-reaching 
and disastrous results on the future fortunes of the 
Conservative Party. 

So long as Mr. Baldwin is leader of the party 
the Conservatives have little, if any, chance of being 
successful at the next general election. It, therefore, 
behoves him to resign and to make way for one 
who has the moral courage to boldly declare himself 
as a whole-hogger. 

I am, etce., 
ERNEST JAMES 

Arthog, Hawthorn Road, 

Wallington, Surrey 


A NEW CONSERVATIVE PROGRAMME 


SIR,—As a Tory-Conservative, and by that I 
mean the real animal as he has shown up through 
five thousand five hundred historical years on this 
side of the globe, it seems to me that the suggestions 
made in your columns arrange themselves on either 
side of, instead of along, the main principle whose 
reincarnation is necessary to a further spell of 
successful national existence. 

I cannot help thinking that we are convulsed 
here because on either side of the thin line of 
main Conservative principles, crushing it, there 
have grown up, giving birth to a family of in- 
numerable satellites in their turn, two entirely 
amoeboid, two entirely auto-functioning, colossal 
life-destroying organisms, trades unionism and 
trading-capital unionism. Both have put an end to 
introspection under the head of our ability and 
dependability; have substituted for that, expectation 
of help from without; a cry to others for assistance 
and co-operation; and so stalemate to much of our 
initiative. Hence decadence in the driving-power of 
the national mainspring. A change back to the old 
independent spirit is the first thing necessary to 
enable us to progress, and to rendering our surplus 
men and women acceptable to the colonies’ 
immigration conceptions. 

In regard to these cancerous colossi, nothing (in 
history) is more destructive to national enterprise 
than the growth of bureaucracy. It inhibits and pro- 
hibits; mechanizes and stultifies. Hence, one of 
your suggestions, a far wider distribution of income 
tax, should be wholesome, as stimulating a sense 
of individual responsibility. In the same way, the 
House of Lords, a body thinking non-commercially, 
should be maintained in sufficient strength to domi- 
nate in respect to the preservation of individuality ; 
and in that sense to dominate in respect to the 
maintenance, as sacred, of private rights in home 
life and in individual outlook (leaving one’s neigh- 
bours unmolested), and in the various items which 
leave men and women reasonable freedom. At 
present these are imperilled by the death-dealing 
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scents of the merchants—of bureaucracy, mechan- 
ization, and similar stuff. In respect to compromise 
under this head, European thought dissected Hegel- 
ianism a century ago, recognized it as the road 
which led to a zero potentiality, and abandoned it. 

As I see the national team at the present time, its 
four steeds—commercial Conservatism, Liberalism, 
Labour and Socialism—are spending most of their 
time on the traces, in a united endeavour to draw 
the coach in any direction except the forward one. 
And so those who are commercially Conservative 
flog their pet, the trace-loving off-side wheeler; 
those who favour Labour . encourage the near- 
side wheeler to keep his wheel in front of the 
off, and so prevent a straight course for the coach; 
such as affect Liberalism urge their leader to bolt 
(like a heavenly body—from the theory of relativity) 
and the Socialists press their pet to look at his 
neighbour and behind him, instead of in the direction 
of his paces, in order that he may breathe blessing 
and stimulating encouragement upon them all. Thus 
against an average world trade expansion of eight 
per cent. for last year we recorded one of two per 
cent. only. The fact is that the leaders of the four 
parties are postilions; and that a whip with good 
hands and strong arms is needed on the box. 

I am, etc., 
H. J. FIsHEer 


‘IS ART DYING?’ 


SIR,—Grateful as your readers must be for Mr. 
Adrian Bury’s brilliant article on one of the shining 
lunacies, I should like to point out that as there would 
not be disreputable entertainments but for those who 
pay at the door, so we should not be inflicted with 
these ‘‘ Masters ’’ were it not for their insufferable 
admirers. 

These admirers owe the little distinction they possess 
to ‘‘ crooking the pregnant hinges of the knee ” to 
the preposterous and to despising the sensible folk 
who fail to agree with them. In addition, they enjoy 
the emotion of conscious superiority. This intellectual 
snobbism, in conjunction with a total lack of humour, 
spells highbrowism. 

I am, etc., 

Hotel Roland, S.W.7 Horace NEWTE 

SIR,—When an artist makes public comment on the 
work of another, he can rest assured that ‘‘ sour 
grapes ’’ will be his portion. But in backing up Mr. 
Bury in his very admirable article entitled ‘Is Art 
Dying ?’ in a recent issue of the SaturpDay Review I fear 
not the retort obvious. Were it not for the fact that 
to-day we appear to have no standards in Art (or in 
anything else for that matter) I should be amazed that 
any reputable firm should have the audacity to publish 
two such books under the heading of ‘ The World’s 
Masters.’ 

I am often asked by members of the art-loving public 
to explain modern art, but I have no pretensions to 
fame in that direction. Was it not Carlyle who said 
** The population of England is forty millions—mostly 
fools ’’—and everyone must be catered for. 

I am etc., 
Davip JAGGER 

30 Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W.3 


SIR,—A toy balloon of any size does not become 
immediately deflated on being pricked once by a 
pin. Patience is necessary, and if one wants to 
hasten the process the pin has to be used again and 
again. Mr. Adrian Bury will have to secure, as he 
deserves, assistance in the good work on which he 
has started. Apart from the fact that his least 
careful: readers may have thought that he included 
all “* modern ’”’ Art in his indictment and that he 
would allow no virtue in the efforts of members of 


the New English Art Club, the London Group, the 
followers of Mr. Sickert and so on, he has spoken 
out loud and clear. Surely the critics and the dealers 
are alike responsible for the evil that he condemns, 
Most dealers, of course, will sell anything for which 
there is a demand; and as for critics—well, the best 
of them are shy of inviting the darts of those who 
are out to shock the bourgeois. 

I, for one, am convinced that the great French 
masters—Manet and Degas, for instance—who 
lived on to see all this modern rubbish, would 
never have praised it. Edouard Manet was, it js 
true, rejected by the Committee of the Salon and his 
conventional contemporaries, but he soon achieved 
fame. The trouble with the Picassos and the 
Matisses is that they achieve fame without diff. 
culty. Let your modern painter be sufficiently crazy 
in his work and he will at once be hailed as a 
prophet. Lurgat, Manet, Degas and Monet, as 
Cézanne and Van Gogh after them, had reason 
in their work. ‘ Olympe’ was barred from the 
Salon, but at least it was comprehensible. The fools 
of those days who denied its supreme beauty and 
would not have it as painting, could not deny 
its logic, its depth, its reason. I defy anyone to find 
logic or reason in the great part of the work of the 
painters whom Mr Bury gibbets. Possibly it has 
technical qualities, a philosophic basis, which a 
layman cannot appreciate, but I doubt it. 

I am, etc., 
Grant RIcHARDS 


SIR,—My first idea when reading Mr. Bury’s 
article ‘ ls Art Dying?’ in your issue of June 7, was 
to laugh with him, or, rather, to smile feebly with 
him at a rather poor joke, much whipped already and 
now nearly twenty years out of date. I mean the joke 
about ugliness”? and ‘‘ barbarism ’’ in modern 
painting and sculpture; and particularly the ‘‘ joke” 
about women and Cesarian operations. (Possibly 
Mr. Bury thought this original, but I assure him it 
is not.) But then, as I read on, I found he meant 
it all: just as people meant, it at the time of the first 
post-Impressionist exhibition in London in 1911, and 
as they have meant it, sporadically, ever since—an 
outbreak occurs whenever a sculpture by Mr. Epstein 
appears in public. But in the SaturpDay Review it 
surprised me, apart from its inconsistency with book 
reviews touching esthetic matters which have appeared 
recently. 

Must we, then,. begin the old story all over again 
from the beginning, asking Mr. Bury whether he has 
heard of Cézanne or of negro sculpture or, more pertin- 
ently, (‘‘ away with these silly sophistries,” as he 
says) has he ever seen any? Must all painting and 
sculpture which is ‘‘ abdominally impossible ’’ and 
ocularly, auricularly or in any other way anatomically 
impossible, be ruled out before a judgment of art is 
to begin? And if so, what shall we have left to judge? 
To this the answer surely is: The camera and the 
life-mask. Well and good. But I fear, perhaps, Mr. 


Bury’s ‘‘ age of gold’ would result in a glorious. 


‘* nihilism ’’ of mediocrity, a feast of academic one- 
ness, with slight variations on an ever-recurrent theme 
on account of the difference in the personalities of 
artists and the swing of the pendulum of fashion. 
He quotes Picasso’s ‘ Letter on Art’ (published in 
the current Studio) which he calls an ‘‘ epoch-making 
sheet of platitudes,” and he presumes he is damning 
it by his quotations, thus: (Picasso speaking) ‘‘ ‘If I 
have something to say I say it in the manner that 
seems to me the most natural.’ A few paragraphs 
previously he has said: ‘ But has anyone ever seen a 
natural work of art?’’’ Why should this damn him? 


What on earth can a manner which is natural to some-: 


one have to do with the fact that nature and art are 
two perfectly dissimilar phenomena? 
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May I quote further than Mr. Bury has done from 
’s ‘* sheet of platitudes ” which is, indeed, in a 
epoch-making ’’ ? 
Cubism differs in no way from all the other 
schools of painting. The same elements and the same 
inciples reign in all. The fact that Cubism remained 
for a long time misunderstood and even at present is 
not understood by many people, has no eventual 
importance and in no way excuses uninformed judg- 
ments as to its worth. Because I do not know German 
and because a German book is only so much black 
and white to me I do not conclude that the German 
e does not exist.’’ 
“(After 1906] The art of composition, of the oppo- 
sition of forms and of colour rhythms became rapidly 

ular. Two problems presented themselves to me. 
| realized that painting had an intrinsic value indepen- 
dently of the real representation of objects. I asked 
myself whether one should not represent facts as one 
knows them rather than as one sees them. Since 
painting has its own beauty one might create an 
abstract beauty provided that it remained pictorial.’ 

“ Art has neither past nor future.”’ (This has stuck 
in Mr. Bury’s gizzard: ‘‘ nor, apparently, any 
present,’’ he says. But Picasso does not stop there.) 
“The art which is incapable of asserting itself in the 

nt will never be anything. It is not to the past 
that Greek and Egyptian art belong: they are more 
alive to-day than they were yesterday.”’ 

Mr. Bury seems to me to have misrepresented, being 
unable to get round, this ‘‘ sheet of platitudes,’ and 
unnecessarily to have thrown a lot of mud. I would 
implore you, while allowing Mr. Bury his individual 
rights and opinions, not to encourage any of your 
readers to stew in their pre-war esthetic juice. 

I am, etc., 
WRATHFUL 


‘DOWN WITH DOG SHOWS!’ 


SIR,—A multitude of your readers will applaud 
Mr. James Disher’s article in your last issue and 
concur in his reprobation of the modern craze for 
divorcing dogs from their natural functions, robbing 
them of their inherited instincts and spoiling their 
original shape by reduction of size and change of 
characteristics. As president of a West Country’ 
society which promotes an annual Dog Show, I took 
occasion last year—not without fear and trembling— 
to attack this dangerous folly, the blame of which 
I attached to the judges who, however, with one voice 
proclaimed themselves as righteous persons in no 
need of conversion, and with equal unanimity laid the 
guilt to the charge of silly womenfolk who demand, 
for reasons difficult for mere men to follow, ‘‘ a dear, 
little, dinkie darling ’’—in other words, a pampered 
and delicate lapdog and refuse house room to an 
honest, sturdy, faithful and intelligent workmate. 
We shall have toy mastiffs, soon. 

I am, etc., 
Carlton Club, S.W.1 Duncan GREY 


THE MALTESE PROBLEM 


SIR,—With regard to the critical problem which 
has arisen in the British colonial islands of Malta and 
Gozo, may I suggest that the matter is, in all essentials, 
capable of a very simple explanation? 

The Maltese islands, owing to their unique history, 
have been a stronghold of Roman Catholic clerical 
power. Nevertheless, the movements of modern pro- 
gress are making their presence felt there as else- 
where, All history shows that, in such circumstances, 
the tendency of the Latin clerical power is to go 
slower than the progressive movement; and a clash 

arises. 

That this is the true explanation can be shown 

humerous incidents in the recent history of Malta. 
To give one example: In 1906 (arising out of some 


XUM 


Protestant services having been held in the Theatre 
Royal at Malta), the Archbishop of Malta protested 
strongly against such tolerance. That attitude on 
the Archbishop’s part led the then Colonial Secretary 
to issue a special declaration that in future it should 
be recognized as the law of Malta that “ all persons 
inhabiting our said island shall have full liberty of 
conscience and free exercise of their respective 
modes of religious worship.’’ Against this the 
Archbishop then earnestly protested, saying, ‘‘ public 
exercise of religion in Malta has always been re- 
served for over a century to the Catholic Church 
alone.”” He accompanied this protest with a petition 
to King Edward VII to rescind the new law. The 
Government, however, persisted in its decision, 
whereupon the Archbishop said, ‘‘‘ I can but signify 
my deep displeasure at the sanction of liberty of 
religious worship in these islands.’’ 

I suggest that the present incident (on which 
our Government has issued a Blue Book) is another 
instance of the same spirit as that of 1906. In the 
1930 case, the clerical power endeavours to dictate 
in politics, even by using the Sacraments to effect 
such dictation. As progressive people sympathized 
with resistance to the clerical intolerance in 1906, so 
they will in 1930. 

I am, etc., 
The Westminster Group, J. W. Poynter 
Church House, London, S.W.1 


HUMANE POLYGAMY IN AFRICA 


SIR,—I do not think that your contributor’s account 
of polygamy will be endorsed by everyone who has 
had administrative experience in Africa. The picture of 
an ideal polygamous community living a life of Elysian 
contentment, immune from matrimonial troubles, is not 
confirmed by the abundance of disputes about women 
which occupy so much of the district officer’s time. 
In combating polygamy the missionary is not only 
obeying the principles of his church; he is advocating 
a policy consistent with the trend of economic and 
social development. For, with improvement in the 
standard of living, a system full of abuses and disas- 
trous to the status of women must disappear. Only 
the rich and those who have nothing can derive benefit 
from it. 

So far is it from a smooth-running system that, on 
the contrary, the ordinary native is constantly 
embarrassed by claims, in or out of Court, for what 
is termed ‘‘ woman palaver.”” Under polygamy the 
distribution of women, as of other chattels, is unequal. 
It puts the poor at the mercy of the rich. There is 
no limit to the number of a rich man’s harem. The 
more he prospers, the more men seek to establish 
relationship with him by marriage. Many have twenty 
or thirty wives, some run to much greater numbers. 
Can such a system be defended? Infidelity, if not 
actually encouraged, is common, and the seducer is 
mulcted in heavy damages. Few young natives 
escape : many suffer much oppression in this way. 

As for agriculture, polygamy does facilitate the 
employment of women without pay. It is true that 
there are native chiefs who maintain large estates 
worked by slaves and. women. But the system is not 
sound. It is dependent on an arrangement of social 
and economic conditions which is rapidly changing. 
Payment for labour is becoming more usual. Women, 
too, are becoming independent, and supporting them- 
selves by petty trade. With the altered conditions 
mere considerations of expense will favour monogamy. 
So in Turkey only a very small fraction of the people 
is polygamous. The women demand too much. 

The problem is not easy. But the missionaries are 
surely right in proposing an ideal. The degradation of 
a few is better than the degradation of all. 

I am, etc., 
Paut SHUFFREY 
(Late West African Political Service) 
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O anthologists, an industrious but often 
repetitive .race, I here and now commend a new 
field of flowers. Let them diligently survey 
the whole range of English literature and provide 
us with a long-needed ‘Anthology of Common Sense.’ 
Admirable virtue! So hard to define, so easy to 
recognize! Common sense (pronounced usually 
with an emphatic double nodding of the head) has 
long been one of the chief prides of our island 
breed; let its literary expression be winnowed and 
collected in handy form—‘‘ England hath need of 
thee... .” 

Dr. Johnson did not, I think, admit the term to 
his dictionary. The date of its birth I know not, 
but his omission is in a way surprising; for the 
quality of common sense was one of the most 
noticeable layers in the heterogeneous quarry of his 
mind and character. Indeed, if the responsive 
anthologist seeks a guiding motto for his labour, 
I offer him the doctor’s memorable remarks to 
Boswell on Thursday, May 15, 1783: ‘‘ My dear 
friend, clear your mind of cant. You may talk 
as other people do... it is a mode of talking in 
Society; but don’t think foolishly.’”” Samuel John- 
son, however, is among the major prophets, and the 
anthologists may always be trusted to deal with 
them. It was a recent reading of one of the minor 
prophets of common sense that turned my thoughts 
in this praiseworthy direction; I should not like 
him to be overlooked, 

The writings of Thomas Walker, police magistrate 
at Lambeth Street in the ’thirties of last century, 
are not too readily accessible. But a great part of 
them—and they are far from voluminous—deserve 
to be read; and to anyone with a taste for the 
occasional and miscellaneous writer, neither am- 
bitious nor trivial, a perusal of Mr. Walker’s weekly 
publication, ‘ The Original,’ may be safely re- 
commended. Walker was born in 1784, the son of 
a@ well-to-do Manchester cotton-merchant. His 
childhood and early youth were marred by constant 
and indefinite bad health, which persisted even into 
manhood. 

He read for the Bar and was called, he made a 
careful, first-hand study of pauperism and _ its 
problems, and he was ultimately appointed a metro- 
politan police magistrate. But the alteration and 
maintenance of his bodily and mental health was 
the true centre of his life; and although he was 
certainly not a man preoccupied with himself, this 
fact lies at the heart of most of the essays and 
reflections which he published weekly in ‘ The 
Original’ (price threepence, at 356 Strand) be- 
tween May and December, 1835. He often busied 
himself with wider questions in these Wednesday 
sheets—pauperism again, savings-banks, the nature 
of a true democracy, and so on—but it was the 
art of living that Walker chiefly loved, and the art 
of living is an art of common sense. Out of simple 
good-nature, with perhaps a touch of pardonable 
vanity, he offered his readers the serial benefit of 
his thoughts and experiences. They still have value. 

The connoisseur of gastronomical literature, of 
course, knows this well enough. Walker’s papers 
on ‘ The Art of Dining ’—or ‘ Aristology,’ as he 
liked to term it—have within the last year or two 
been assembled from the pages of ‘ The Original ’ 
and they certainly form one of the best, because one 
of the most practical, contributions to the literature 
of eating. Here I have not space to do them 
justice, especially in their finer points, which go 
into fascinating details of service, table arrangement, 
lighting and the like. But I remember with enjoy- 
ment his excellent notion that formal invitations 
to dinner should be replaced by carefully explicit 
invitations, and his pleasing example: 


21 June 1930 
Can you dine with me to-morrow? I shall have 
herrings, hashed mutton, and cranberry tart. My fish. 
monger sends me word that herrings are just in perfect; 
and I shall have some delicious mutton, in hashing which 
I shall direct my cook to exercise all her art. [| in 
the party not to exceed six, and, observe, we shall sit down 
to table at half-past seven. I am asking as follows... 


—and then Mr. Walker would name the chosen 
guests. 

Again, his series of papeys ‘On the Art of 
Attaining High Health ’"—which in some ways link 
up with those on Aristology—is too Closely knit 
for cursory summary; it contains a great deal of 
sensible comment on the everyday business of what 
is now known, with almost religious veneration 
as ‘‘ keeping fit.” This, for instance: 

‘* Unquiet meals ” says Shakespeare, ‘‘ make ill diges. 
tions ’’; and the contrary is produced by easy conversa. 
tion, a pleasant project, welcome news, or a lively com. 
panion. I advise wives not to entertain their husbands 
with domestic grievances about children or servants, nor to 
ask for money, nor produce unpaid bills, nor propound 

unseasonable or provoking questions . . . 


Walker never married; but he upheld his mother 
as an example of the good wife in more ways than 
one: 


When a man throws himself into a chair after the 
fatigues of the day, he generally feels for a period a strong 
propensity to silence, any interruption of which has rather 
a tendency to irritate. I observed that my mother had 
always great tact in discovering the first symptoms of 
recovery, till which she would quietly go on with her own 
occupation, and then enquire if I had had an agreeable 
party, and put such questions as showed a gratifying 
interest, equally removed from worrying curiosity and 
disheartening indifference. 


At the same time, he had a very exact understanding 
of the satisfactions of a good club, and he drew 
quite an affecting picture of the felicities of the 
Atheneum as he knew it—and as, I trust, it still 
is. Only one fact casts a shadow over one’s 
admiration for Mr. Walker’s systems and rules of 
‘‘ High Health.’’ Reluctantly, his biographer is 
bound to disclose the truth—that the great aris- 
tologist died at the unsatisfactory age of fifty-one. 
True, he was abroad at the time, and may have met 
with some mishap of travel. It is best to think 
so; we should not Iet painful doubts cloud our 
enjoyment of his gentle, vivacious confidence in 
his own good sense. Half an hour with ‘ The 
Original’ can still hearten any reasonable man in 
doubts of body or mind. 

QuINCUNX 


THREE FRENCH NOVELS 


Cécile de la Folie. Par Marc Chadourne. Pilon. 
15 frs. 
Le Quartier de Sagesse. Par Henri Bosco. 


Nouvelle Revue Francaise. 12 frs. 
La Barriére. Par Marion Gilbert. Ferenczi. 
12 frs. 


M CHADOURNE has translated some of 
eConrad and Henry James into French, and as 
an original writer he should be known in England. 
His ‘ Cécile de la Folie’ is a love story free from 
any vein of satire. As such, it is a remarkable novel 
to appear in this year of grace. The going is at 
first none too easy, for M. Chadourne, perhaps 
_under the influence of our capricious stylists, shows 
an inclination to be tortuous in his manner an 
method of narrative. After a while, however, one 
comes face to face with the two principal persons of 
his drama, and in the pitiless, penetrative light 
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he throws on them, their souls are simultaneously 
to view. 

As a girl, Cécile attracted a country-bred lad who 
scribbled verses. When he returns from the war, 
she will not believe that she has lost him. Pathetically, 
she clings to an idea that the manifest change in 
him is only temporary. In fact, he has altered so 
much that he will not allow reality even to their past. 
He sees his dead self as having been a mere 
emanation from Cécile, without an objective exist- 

Making a petty career in Paris, drugging 
himself with sundry dissipations, he wants the woman 
to realize that he has done with romance and senti- 
ment, and is more and more irked by her constant 
smile and unfailing gentleness. But towards the end, 
in a fit of pity, he offers his life to her. Knowing 
he will have repented by the morrow, and resolved 
to spare him the shame of retraction, she leaves him 
asleep and goes for refuge to the river. The tale 
js too poi t to be classed as morbid. If readers ask 
why Cécile cared for so miserable a specimen of 
manhood, there is an answer for them. Everybody 
recognizes that parental love may endure on no other 
basis than memory: memory, perhaps, of unfulfilled 
promise. M. Chadourne has simply drawn a woman 
in whom a strong maternal instinct has been diverted. 

In ‘ Cécile de la Folie ’ we are uncomfortably near 
to suffering. In ‘ Le Quartier de Sagesse’ we are 
aware that people suffer, but we are hardly ever in 
contact with them. Before the first chapter closes 
we learn that M. de Maulieu, captain of cavalry, is 
aman of perfect breeding, ‘‘ as discreet with his own 
soul as with a lady.’’ Intimacy with him is, of 
course, difficult, yet a peep over the walls of his 
reserve is occasionally permitted. For example, there 
is the day of his return from an abruptly terminated 
holiday with the enigmatic Suzanne. As he unpacks 
a suitcase and eyes his blue pyjamas and his slippers, 
the sharpness of his disappointment is made plain 
enough. But of Suzanne herself nothing is explained 
save that she mystified everybody. If M. Bosco has 
decided that attempts to explore the feminine mind 
are idle, it may be questioned whether he ought to 
be a novelist. However, Pierre, the man whom 
Suzanne could never convince of her love, is an even 
more shadowy figure than Suzanne or the captain. 
M. Bosco’s book should, perhaps, be counted an 
interesting, though not quite successful, experiment. 
A story in which the chief characters are known only 
by hearsay might be very good comedy. Here, 
everything is spoiled by tragedy at the finish, and 
tragedy, unless its causes have been examined closely 
and minutely, is an offence to the intelligence. 

When Mme Gilbert writes of her native Normandy 
she is always delightful, and ‘ La Barriére ’ is easily 
her best novel since that grim masterpiece called 
‘Le Joug.’ The period is the ’sixties of the last 
century, and the scene is a small industrial town 
where the Protestant community is in the throes of a 
schism. Modernist doctrines have been introduced, 
and have been received gladly by the wealthier 
section of the congregation. But the men and women 
in the back pews are as little disposed to yield any- 
thing of their Holy Bible to the higher critics as 
were their forbears to surrender to King Louis and 
to Rome. Mme Gilbert has drawn a number of 
memorable portraits. For a long time there will 
be no forgetting Rose Ruffy, with her yellow horse’s 
teeth, and her desire ‘“‘to take a rifle for Jesus 
Christ.’ Between the two groups stands an em- 
barrassed young pastor. Probably he would have 
joined the innovators, or, at least, compromised with 
them, had the daughter of thzir loca! leader been 
less beautiful. As things were, and after a spell 
of temptation, he persisted in the narrow way, per- 
ceiving that this girl was one of those lures of the 
flesh which frowr ame immemorial have been dangled 
before worsy men of all creeds. D. WrttoucHsy 


REVIEWS 
THE LAUGHTER-CURE 


How About Europe? By Norman Douglas. 
Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 


M OST books provoked by other books of polemics 
are tedious tu quoque, but it is the merit of 
Mr. Norman Douglas’s response to ‘ Mother India ’ 
that neither that book nor its authoress are really 
debated at all. Miss Mayo set him thinking about 
Europe, and a previous acquaintance with India 
suggested certain reflexions to his mind. The title, 
with its implication of tediousness, does injustice to 
the text, and publishers with the reputation of Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus might have spared us the repro- 
duction of some vulgar newspaper headlines on the 
dust-wrapper. Beyond this, there is no cause for 
complaint. It is a laughter-cure. The objects of the 
author’s criticism are very rarely horrors; they are, 
for the most part, the respectable practices under 
which we groan: the vicious circle of a servile and 
stupid population in the hands of the bureaucrats, 
reformers and newspaper proprietors who are the same 
people made insolent by office, wealth or success. 
The book takes the form of a bundle of short dis- 
courses, which resemble nothing so much as the 
journalism of Henry Labouchere at its best or the 
table-talk of some sensible and undeluded person like 
Cobbett. The integrity of the writing can be judged 
from the author’s disclaimer of any suggestions for 
reform: ‘‘ Rather than indulge in that variety of 
muddlesomeness (he) would sweep a crossing.’’ Do 
not, therefore, confuse him with those who aspire 
to literary larks, in the hope of immediate notoriety 
and abundant royalties. The business of a sensible 
writer in the welter of to-day is to keep his own head, 
to live his own life, and neither will survive the temp- 
tation of ‘‘ reform ” or the social game of courting 
a jester’s popularity. My last doubt of his good sense 
and sincerity went upon reading this sentence: ‘‘ A 
man who reforms himself has contributed his full 
share towards the reformation of his neighbour.”’ 
Patmore, a thinker who prophesied prohibition in the 
’eighties, said the same thing. It is wonderful how 
well sensible people agree on fundamentals. 

From the sequence of footnotes on the Eastern and 
Western ways of looking at life, here are some more 
good sayings: 

Over-government is killing self-respect, and hustle is 
killing ease of soul. 

Laziness is the hall-mark of idealism. 

Our sense of private dignity can survive the most 
oppressive mandespot; the despotism of law corrodes it. 

Mr. Clive Bell, speaking of this frenzy for legislation 

. attributes this state of affairs largely to the activities 
of elderly and embittered virgins; nor should I be sur- 
prised to learn that . . . many of the discomforts of life 
in England are due to eunuchs of one kind or another. 

Neurasthenia turns a man into the wrong kind of 
woman. 

A cock was condemned to be burnt at Basle in 1474 for 
the peccadillo of laying an egg. [No, surely this happened 
in America lately.] 

Funk lies at the bottom of this state of things—girlish 
funk that would have tickled our ancestors to death. It 
was unknown in antiquity; it is unknown in the East. 

We have too much sex on the brain, and too little of it 
elsewhere. 


You will miss the point of these remarks if you 
think that they are sparks, struck in order to excite 
laughter; or, if you must so misconstrue them, ask 
yourself the kind of brain which can be struck to 
such a tune. Mr. Norman Douglas does not suffer 
from the funk he mentions, for funk prevents a man 
from seeing straight in front of him. He has pre- 
served his integrity, and can therefore take a detached 
view. The decay of personality has gone so far 
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across the Atlantic that a returned visitor noticed that 
even erotic emotions had gone dry. Instead of hearing 
someone say, ‘‘ What a pretty girl,’’ he heard, ‘‘ All 
the boys are mad after Mary.’’ None of Mr. Douglas’s 
discoveries, frightful in their implications as they 
are, show that Europeans have yet reached that level. 

How did it all happen and what are we to do? 
The second question is much the easier to answer. 
We can, if we like, recognize the degradation and 
refuse to capitulate. This is our private affair, but 
nothing in this world can rival the effect of personal 
example. The results will take care of themselves. 


A hundred just men up and armed with but a frown 
Can shout a hundred thousand false loons down. 


The Irish, knowing what they wanted, the women 
suffragists, also knowing, point the way to active 
souls; but the active-minded can keep their heads, and 
a kept head is a radio-active centre. 

It is hardly to the point to observe that some of 
Mr. Douglas’s statements are conflicting. He has 
not written a treatise, like John Stuart Mill, but has 
scattered his thoughts like a Blake or Frederick 
Nietzsche. To him, Christianity, with its two thousand 
years’ ‘‘ worship of the impossible,’’ seems to be the 
cause of our emasculate standards. Yet, though India 
and the East are held up to our admiration, we are 
told that ‘‘ East is East, and Christianity is Eastern.” 
It seems to be rather the Semitic, Jewish elements in 
Christianity that Mr. Douglas really blames. The 
argument, I think, is insufficient. In his examination 
of European errors, he touches, indeed, upon many 
centuries, but the worst of his charges, and the extent 
of their prevalence, is mainly confined to recent times. 
In some way or other they have been the fruit of the 
industrial revolution, for we find them in the corners 
of all countries which industrialism has penetrated. 
Property was badly distributed in England before the 
change in 1780 began; but men, then, however poor, 
were more or self-supporting and therefore 
independent, and private property is the only guaran- 
tee of personal freedom—both of body and mind. 
Thus, I think, we are slaves because we are wage- 
slaves, because the spirit of freedom has been poisoned 
at the property-source. The two most intelligent men 
that I have known, men who live lives utterly unlike 
those around them, were respectively born rich or 
from the poorest branch of an old and prosperous 
family. They have, I notice, one habit in common. 
They never read a daily newspaper from one year’s 
end to another. No doubt, wealth is not enough. 
Silly sheep often wear golden fleeces; but the main 
thing is not a personal income but membership of a 
society in which wealth is sufficiently widely dis- 
tributed to prevent one man or one type of mind from 
exploiting another. The millionaires existed before 
their million-mindless newspapers, and characters are 
sapped as much by extraordinary wealth as by a 
widespread penury. Numbers, again, are a curse in 
themselves the moment men are huddled together. In 
these, our present conditions, everything favours 
stupidity and cowardice, and that is why the men of 
to-day compare so wretchedly with the average of 
the eighteenth century, before the population and the 
towns had swollen to bursting. England seems fated 
to become the world’s largest island garden-suburb. 

It is not a surprising coincidence that the book by 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis that I reviewed here last week 
and this by Mr. Norman Douglas agree on one main 
point: there is no remedy. England has had a long 
run, and the average life of a nation, a thousand years, 
will have been reached in this island in just over a 
century, in 2066. To mind our own business is the 
least questionable way for a man to keep his own 
soul, and Mr. Douglas has brilliantly defined the 
disease from which each of us can escape—if only we 


~wish to do so. 
OsBERT BURDETT 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL 


A Hundred Years of Publishing. By A 
Waugh. Chapman and Hall. 


HAPMAN AND HALL, the century of whose 

existence as a firm is celebrated in this book so 
fittingly and entertainingly by Mr. Arthur Waugh, were 
still a very young firm when happy accident bro 
them an author who was to prove the foundation of 
their fortunes. It is now an old story, though it never 
stales in the telling, that Dickens, whose ‘ Sketches by 
Boz ’ had just been published by Macrone, was recom. 
mended to Chapman and Hall as a suitable person to 
write the text for a series of sporting pictures pro. 
jected by Seymour the artist. Really, of course, a 
more unsuitable man for the job it would have been 
impossible to conceive, for Dickens knew nothing of 
sport and was little inclined to submit to artistic 
dictation. However, the initial blunder led by devious 
ways to the creation of ‘ Pickwick,’ and to a connexion 
so advantageous to its publishers, that, as Mr. Wa 
tells us, there was a time in the history of the firm when 
it could have carried on comfortably had Dickens and 
Carlyle been the only names on its list, so great and 
persistent was the demand for their works. 

With Dickens came his friend John Forster, who 
was presently to become Chapman and Hall’s literary 
adviser. Needless to say much of the opening part of 
the book is devoted to Dickens and in a lesser degree 
to Forster, and one of the surviving daughters of 
Edward Chapman tells an interesting story of how 
Forster discovered at the last minute a legal flaw in 
the ‘ Bardell v Pickwick ’ trial; and her mother put 
back the dinner while Dickens made the necessary 
corrections. We are given a full account of the 
unfortunate break between Dickens and his old friends 
on a question of accounts, a break which lasted fifteen 
years, and was not healed until Bradbury and Evans 
refused, rightly, to allow Dickens’ ill-considered account 
of his domestic unhappiness to appear in Punch. 

But high as the name of Dickens stood and still 
stands in the list of Chapman and Hall authors, other 
names ran it close. Thackeray appears, though not 
for his more important works. The Brownings figure 
in it, though Browning himself drifted to Smith, Elder. 
Mr. Waugh makes very real to us Anthony Trollope, 
kindly, irascible, and despotic, dictating his own 
terms, blustering into the office with proofs in the 
pockets of his pink coat and laying down the law with 
his hunting crop. Mrs. Gaskell is another great name; 
indeed never in the course of the firm’s existence has 
Chapman and Hall’s list been devoid of names famous 
in their day. Mr. Waugh’s account of the firm’s con- 
nexion with Meredith whose greatest novels they pub- 
lished, and who for years was their somewhat autocratic 
reader, though his fees for reading never exceeded 
4250 a year, is very entertaining. But Meredith 
was more expensive than he seemed, for he turned down 
‘ East Lynne ’ of which Bentley sold 1,000,000 copies. 
It is difficult to understand why he found this novel 
‘* foul ’’’ or unsuitable for the publishers of ‘ Yellow 
Backs,’ a very profitable branch of publishing which 
had been introduced to Chapman and Hall, by W. W. 
Smith & Sons, who wanted cheap novels for their rail- 
way customers. Meredith objected to Ouida and Mrs. 
Lynn Linton, though here the firm over-ruled him; and 
he rejected Madame Sarah Grand’s ‘ Heavenly Twins.’ 

Mr. Waugh has much to tell us of the beginnings of 
the great circulating libraries, of the fierce battle of 
the net book, and of the Times Book Club war to which 
Lord Northcliffe’s purchase of The Times put a 
summary conclusion; and he gives us a very pleasing 
and modest account of his own connexion with the firm, 
which has lasted for over a quarter of a century, and 
of the authors he has known and brought into relations 
with his firm, among whom he has had the happiness 
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to count his sons Alec and Evelyn Waugh. Incident- 
ally to the main story we have that of the Fortnightly 
Review, with which Chapman and Hall have been 
associated as publishers or proprietors from _ its 
foundation, with John Morley as editor, in 1865. One 
story to finish. Mr. Waugh tells us that when he 
joined the firm, a friend said to him ‘‘ No doubt 
Chapman and Hall is a jolly fine old firm, but I do wish 
all the staff did not look as though they had been at 
school with Charles Dickens.’’ They didn’t, of course, 
but there seems to have been and still to be this of 
Dickens about everybody connected with the place, 
which is ‘‘ character ’’ in the sense in which the word 
was used by eighteenth-century writers. 


THE PRODIGIOUS MARSHAL 


The Life of Maurice de Saxe. By Edmond 
d’Auvergne. Selwyn and Blount. 18s. 


HE fashion of reading and writing the lives of 
7 rodigits arose in France, where great lovers, 
great criminals and great writers receive better histori- 
cal treatment than the journalese type of biography, 
which in this country runs detective fiction a close 
second. Sooner or later, the Marshal de Saxe was 
bound to take his place in the series of literary wax- 
works and Mr. D’Auvergne, who has modelled and 
painted an enjoyable Lola Montez for the public show, 
has given us ‘‘ the most comprehensive life so far 
published in any language.’’ There is plenty of 
material, especially since the publication of Adrienne 
Lecouvreur’s letters to her splendid lover, but he has 
added light from unpublished sources on two schemes 
of the versatile Marshal : to cede Britain a Baltic port 
and, later, to secure for himself the Island of Tobago. 

The life of Maurice de Saxe, though heavily 
embedded in brilliant love-sallies, was more interesting 
than a mere record of gallantry. Physically he was the 
counterpart of Augustus the Strong, whose bastard 
he was proud to be. His life was worried by a desire 
for royal honours, though he had the consolation of 
reigning in the bosom of every woman he cast eyes 
upon. German and Lutheran, he entered the service 
of France and of Adrienne Lecouvreur, who loved 
him as only the boldest and most adventurous deserve 
to be loved. She staked her fortune on his vain efforts 
to become Duke of Courland, and found an ignomini- 
ous burial long before he reached greater fame than 
adukedom. His luck varied, for he missed marrying 
a future Tsarina twice, having courted both Anne and 
Elizabeth Romanoff. Anne he lost by an indiscreet 
gallantry under her nose, but there is a considerable 
apocrypha of love affairs attached to his name, and the 
historian sometimes interweaves truth with anec- 
dote. However, Mr. D’Auvergne has given us a 
refreshing and amusing book, in which footnotes and 
references are pleasantly few. 

The English public requested to name Marshals of 
France would have difficulty in adding to the names 
of Joffre and Foch. But Saxe has some call on British 
respect, for he defeated a British army three times; 
at Fontenoy, Raucoux and Laufeld. As a boy of 
thirteen he had watched Malplaquet in the train of 
Prince Eugene. He could, apparently, twist women to 
his desires and, what was more extraordinary, twist 
iron nails into corkscrews. In his Pretendership to 
Courland he was faced with Menshikoff for rival. No 
doubt they sparred by inquiring each other’s parentage 
and the royal bastard there had the advantage of the 
Muscovite pieman. 

Adrienne had died young, but in the arms of the 
man she called her Universe and her god, and Voltaire 
was present at her autopsy, for she was believed to 
have been poisoned by a rival. Maurice went his way, 
and his feat in taking Prague resounded through 
Europe. Two of his many half-brothers marched in, 
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to be reminded that he was always their elder and 


superior. It was then proposed that he should help 
the Pretender to invade Essex, but the adventure 
melted away in some Channel gales; Horace Walpole 
recorded that his father was not only persuaded of the 
danger, but believed that the Marshal had been recog- 
nized incognito in the Park. But in the following 
month he was gazetted a Marshal of France. The 
author points out that fate awards a consolation prize 
to would-be invaders of England. ‘‘ Austerlitz wiped 
out the bitter memories of Boulogne” for Napoleon, 
and Maurice de Saxe turned from Dunkirk to find 
glory in Flanders. He was destined to meet the Duke 
of Cumberland at Fontenoy, not at Culloden. He was 
smitten with dropsy but he said that it was a question 
not of prolonging life but of hastening his start. 
From a litter of sickness and sucking a bullet to 
assuage his terrible thirst, he met the Allies. The 
Dutch fled and Ligonier led forward the British column. 
**Is it possible for such troops to be defeated,’ 
murmured Saxe, in days when epigrams took the place 
of dispatches. 

Lord Hay drank the health of the French in mid- 
field, and the British proceeded to penetrate the 
French far enough to be outflanked by the Household 
troops and to be hurled back into slow retreat by 
the Irish Brigade. The victor spat the bullet out of 
his mouth, announced that he had thrashed the English 
like dogs and proceeded to bed. A Lutheran Marshal 
had enabled the Irish Catholics to take a deep revenge 
for the Treaty of Limerick. Saxe claimed that he had 
only repeated the old tactics he had seen at Malplaquet. 
Henceforth his was the privilege to drive carriage 
and horses into the Courtyards of the Louvre. Like 
Marlborough, he was to prove invincible in that game 
of courteous rules and bloody chess, which the nations 
played in the Low Countries. He captured Brussels and 
recovered the oriflamme which Francis the First lost at 
Pavia. At Raucoux he boasted that he beat Prince 
Charles flat and at Laufeld he captured the Huguenot 
English General Ligonier charging at the head of the 
Greys and the Inniskillings. He became part of the 
French historical imagination, but the English pre- 
ferred to forget him. He withdrew to his Castle of 
Chambord, after marrying his niece to the Dauphin, 
and lived like a king, with his own regiment and his 
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private theatre. He always took women and military 
positions with the same precise and unrelenting success. 
He did not base a family on Chambord, like some 
French Blenheim, but he allowed spurious stock to 
carry his blood to posterity till it trickled into the veins 
of George Sand. His thoughts were often ingenious. 
He said that in contests between man and horse he 
noticed the horse was generally in the right. He 
complained that the Church, by insisting on mono- 
gamy, exercised a disastrous birth-control. His father 
had shown what an indulgent king could do to bless 
the spinsters of his realm. Unlike Marshal Turenne 
he remained true to his Protestant faith, and, though 
he asked for the shroud of quicklime, which had 
covered his Adrienne, his ashes were consigned to 
Strassbourg, where henceforth ‘‘ French grenadiers 
paused on their way to wars to sharpen their swords 
on the tomb of the Invincible Marshal.’’ The tale is 
well told, though all the clichés and asides are not to 
our taste. On p. 53 there is a wrong date, for the 
Marshal is writing to his father twenty-two years after 
his own death. Fontenoy is illustrated by Thomas 
Davis’s fine Irish ballad, but Mr. D’Auvergne should 
have studied and quoted the two best accounts of 
Fontenoy in English: one by Sir John Fortescue in his 
History of the British Army and another by Sir Mark 
Sykes in his unfinished Life of Saxe, which is to be 
found iri the files of the magazine of the Greenjackets. 
Sir Mark knew more about the Marshal than any 
Englishman of his time. SHANE LESLIE 


A TREASURY OF ISLANDS 


Desert Islands. By Walter de la Mare. With 
decorations by Rex Whistler. Faber and 
Faber. 21s. 


HO but Mr. de la Mare should have written of 

islands? It was his calling by nature and 
name; and as poets customarily write good prose 
and necessarily have rich imagination, does it not 
follow that ‘ Desert Islands’ is a rich book? To 
suck the last drop from this sugar cane, readers 
must have green memories of their childhood, or 
refresh themselves in ‘ The Life and Strange, Sur- 
prizing Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, of York, 
Mariner,’ for Mr. de la Mare has created his essay 
around Crusoe and his maker. He was bound to, 
since Crusoe’s island is king among all the desert 
islands of fiction. Its birth, its sharp, clear outlines, 
its astonishing union of the matter-of-fact with the 
fantastic, its virtues and its progeny can never have 
been examined with more charm or sensibility. 

The spark flew into Defoe’s head when the Drake 
of Bristol brought back Alexander Selkirk from his 
lonely stay on Juan Fernandez. Was it not inevitable 
that Selkirk should be interviewed by the most 
untiring ‘‘ feature ’’ journalist of the day? Now, 
ten to one, the only result of his return would have 
been a front-page story in the morning papers, 
published on Monday, forgotten on Tuesday. The 
result with Defoe smouldered for eight years and 
then flamed into an incomparable, perennial romance. 

According to Mr. de la Mare these are the essentials 
of the theme: physical solitude in a place remote 
from mankind, almost, but not quite inaccessible; 
the necessity of a fight for bare existence in a resort 
that must yet offer some hospitality; long but not 
overwhelming odds against survival; continual aware- 
ness of isolation; eventual means of escape. All these 
essentials are satisfied to perfection with Robinson 
Crusoe, whose island is impossible beyond belief, 
yet unbelievably solid and true. 

The moods, the emotions it exacts from us, are those of 
our common workaday selves. We are autocrats there 

—monarchs of all we survey, from its vines and goats to 
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its stars and its ocean; yet autocrats, e t 

we stand by and see the mutineers whipped and nwt 
innocent of tyranny and burdened, for enbians 
royalty, with nothing more uneasy than a Conical sk; 
hat and a rather cumbersome umbrella. We are pn 
that poor forked radish, a Man—with a thickish yj 
active headpiece, legs, hands, a Bible, a hatchet ‘aaa 
gun—face to face with grisly circumstances. 4 


That is well said: but Mr. de la Mare 
forget that absurd and perpetual industry of [otal 
that carries us entranced through his twenty-eight 
years’ dominion : 


Is there any book in the language indeed wh 
things, goods and chattels are at once so commen 
and so engrossing? We gloat over those first burn: 
potsherds of Crusoe’s as if they were priceless porcelain. 

He at last succeeds in making a table; and we congratu. 
late this now ‘ Complete natural mechanic ’ as though he 
were a Benvenuto Cellini, or a Grinling Gibbons. 


Twenty-eight years they may have been, but if the 
years pass, says Mr. de la Mare—and how truly— 
they pass over Robinson Crusoe. For the reader he 
does not age a day from end to end of his ‘ Str. 
Surprizing Adventures.’ Their best testimonial js 
not that they have been translated even into Yiddish 
Gaelic, Turkish, Persian and Polynesian, but that 
when read they root in the mind. The details may 
lose a little of their startling vividness, but once 
there the trunk and the branches are there for ever, 
The miracle of them—and Mr. de la Mare must be 
thanked for the reminder—is that Defoe, the 
journalist, whose output was many times as 
as that, say, of Mr. Garvin or Mr. Gardiner, could 
retain his gift for romance undulled through all his 
toil. He was past middle-age and on the road to 
sixty when he travelled down to see Alexander 
Selkirk. 
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By ANNIE HAYNES 


Author of “‘The Crime at Tattenham Corner,”’ etc. 
7s. 6d. net. 


‘* It has the supreme virtues of plain, 
straightforward writing and simplicity 
of plot. ... We shall miss Annie 
Haynes. This was one of the best 


stories she ever gave us.’’—Daily 
Herald. 


‘‘ A first-rate murder mystery, whose 
solution entirely depends on _ the 
ownership of a few beads which were 
discovered on the murdered man.’’— 
Referee. 
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‘Robinson Crusoe’ is only Mr. de la Mare’s 
central topic. By way of illustration to it he has 
many shrewd, critical and appreciative remarks to 
make of Defoe’s writing and imagination, of ‘ Moll 
Flanders,’ ‘ Roxana,’ ‘ The Journal of the Plague 
Year,’ ‘ Captain Singleton’ and ‘ Colonel Jacque’; 
and he has much to say of all the later romances, of 
which ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ was the only begetter. 
Base imitation as it is, ‘ Swiss Family Robinson 
deserves and gets first place. Mr. de la Mare is a 
little unkind to the pedagogic pastor and his im- 

sible Island of Plenty. But at least he is the 
first to explain the secret of Robinson pére’s detailed 
understanding of everything from caoutchouc to 
cochineal : 

He never stirs from his tree-top or his grotto but talc, 
india-rubber, pineapples and turpentine assail him on the 
one hand, and sago, manioc and the tea-plant wave him 
greetings on the other. And concealed in his waistcoat 
pocket he carries an advance copy of the first edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

‘ Swiss Family Robinson ’ came late in 1841, but 
there is not an island book from Robert Paltock’s 
‘Life and Singular Adventures of Peter Wilkins 
Among the Flying Nations of the South Seas ’ (1750) 
to ‘Masterman Ready,’ ‘ Treasure Island,’ Mr. 
Masefield’s ‘ Lost Endeavour,’ Miss Macaulay’s 
‘Orphan Island,’ and even Mr, Wells’ ‘ Island of 
Dr. Moreau,’ which is utterly free of debt to the 
jmmortal Crusoe. The happiest compliment that Mr. 
de la Mare cites to his memory is a curious slip of 
Stevenson’s in ‘ Treasure Island.’ Ben Gunn enters 
in Chapter XV ‘‘ clothed with tatters of old ship’s 
canvas and old sea cloth.’’ Five pages later: ‘‘ close 
at my side the marooned man in his goatskins trotted 
easily and lightly.’’ This typical island style of 
tailoring goes back from Crusoe to Selkirk, who was 
brought off Juan Fernandez in 1709 clad in goatskins 
and ‘‘ looking wilder than the first owners of them.”’ 
Two hundred pages still remain to be accounted for. 
They are notes: and if Mr. de la Mare’s public need 
no enticement to ‘ Desert Islands,’ they need at 


least a warning. They must never be seduced from 


the essay by the small figures that sprinkle each 
page. Notes, as he showed in ‘ Come Hither,’ are 
Mr. de la Mare’s passion, but to turn repeatedly 
fore and aft is fatal. The essay must be finished 
and the notes, which are three times as long, must 
be kept to the very last, like the turkey stuffing 
on a Christmas plate. They are worth it. Body- 
snatching and Sir Thomas Browne; Dante and 
Darwin; Cynewulf and Wilkie Collins; Rabelais and 
Professor Edington; Byron’s hearse and Hoa-Haka- 
Nana-la, the forlorn image from Easter Island 
who stares sadly across the dull courtyard of the 
British Museum; Dr. Samuel Johnson and Dr. Sig- 
mund Freud; hashish and the Man in the Moon, 
Calypso and the latest poems of T. S. Eliot, all 
find a place in his vast treasure chest of commentary. 
It is a bewildering collection, certain, like the 
higgledy-piggledy wealth in that other island story 
‘The Gold Bug,’ to dazzle and fascinate everyone 
who lifts up the lid. 


GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL 


Tradition and Hugh Walpole. By Clemence 
Dane. Heinemann. 6s. 


4 hee English novel is in danger, like the old woman 
who lived in a shoe, of being obliterated by the 
multitude of its progeny. It is difficult to see where 
the family strain comes in and if indeed tradition has 
not been wholly lost sight of; nor are we at all clear 
about what the tradition itself really is. Miss 
Clemence Dane has set herself to handle this problem, 
and she handles it with admirable delicacy and 
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dexterity of touch, and, on occasion, with some 
feminine impatience, which adds much more to the 
pleasantness of her criticism than it takes from its 
justice. 

Of the history of the English novel Miss Dane speaks 
with an insight which can only be compared to Austin 
Dobson’s, although she is sometimes a little brusque. 
No doubt we are all as tired as Miss Dane of hearing 
Fielding’s Amelia called ‘‘ the most perfect female 
character in English fiction,’’ but to speak of her as 
‘« Fielding’s sleek cat Amelia ”’ is surely going too far. 
This, however, is a minor fault. It is impossible to read 
such a passage as the one describing the progress of 
the eighteenth-century novel without feeling the quality 
of her criticism : 


Richardson and Fielding widen the stream of the 
English novel to a torrent, and are reinforced by Smollett 
who, deriving direct from Defoe, ran his own stream 
within the main flood, but clearly distinguishable from it, 
as the Arve from the Rhone where they join at Geneva. 
Swift, moralist, realist, and fantastic, poured the bitter 
waters of his humour into the blend: and Sterne added 
the bubbles that danced on the surface. Goldsmith 
renewed Addison’s sweet springs: while from time to 
time tables of stone—a Rasselas, or The Man of Feeling, 
or Celebs, or Caleb Williams—were heaved in with a 
mighty splash: to sink to the bottom certainly, but to 
do their share in making firm the bed of that river. 
Flowers began to blow along the banks—Fanny Burney’s 
garden daisies, Miss Mitford’s cowslips: lesser novelists 
were planting thickets and groves that taste and time 
have long since cut down again: while Jane Austen 
established a regular country town, with shrubberies and 
villas, with suburbs and out-lying villages upon the banks, 
and laid out parks with ‘‘ handsome modern buildings 
well situated on rising ground.’”” The novel had left 
the hills and was flowing at last through tamed and fertile 
country. It was a fair and open country, lacking but one 
thing to be beautiful: it lay all too visible under a noon 
sun: it needed its twilights and its dawns: there was no 
mystery and no magic. It lacked, in fact, its weather, 
the incessant distorting play of mood upon fact which is 
poetry. 

Incidentally, Miss Dane has some of the best things 
to say about Scott that have been said since Hazlitt. 

In considering Hugh Walpole she rightly deprecates 
the attempt to make a premature assessment of his 
position in literature and confines herself to determin- 
ing what is his special contribution to the scope of his 
medium. This she finds largely in his use of symbolism. 
His work is traditional in form, but in his aims he 
goes his own way. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FIND 


Sir Joshua’s Nephew. Edited by Susan M. Rad- 
cliffe. Murray. tos. 6d. 


LATE eighteenth-century family chronicle this, 

told in the letters of a young Devonshireman, 
Samuel Johnson, to his sister Elizabeth, the original 
‘ Fortitude ’ of the Reynolds window in New College 
antechapel. Historically of small interest, perhaps, 
though with full length studies of a greater Samuel, 
the Thames Regatta of 1775, and the Duchess of 
Kingston’s trial for bigamy; the collection is a 
sidelight on the little involvements and difficulties 
of an upper middle-class provincial household of 
seven children (the writer being the eldest), with a 
disreputable father, an ex-mayor, living apart from 
his wife, and a famous relation in London, the 
painter, whose benevolence was capricious. Samuel, 
an affectionate, if sententious, brother, goes to 
school at Exeter. His first letter, @t. 15, closes 
like one of Chatterton’s, a contemporary West- 
countryman: ‘‘ Whenever you or any of the family 
want anything I can procure for you,’’ etc; and he 
shows a Chattertonian desire that his sister shall 
improve herself, even to the extent of correcting her 


June. 
and the other young people’s spelling in sw 
correspondence. We have a glimpse of him at 
Pembroke, Oxford, short of cash; but most of his. 
letters are written from London, and not the least 
charming from Mr. Hobden’s academy at Hounslow 
where he became an usher, and found a finishinc 
school for his slovenly brother Richard. After obtain. 
ing, by influence, the Reynolds Exhibition at Exeter 
College, and with a clerical title still in the o 

he died in 1778, of consumption, aged 24. ’ 

His social status is shown by his having his 
portrait, the frontispiece, done by Northcote, as soon as 
he arrives in town on his business mission—clearly to, 
restore the family fortunes—early in 1773. How 
eagerly those letters must have been awaited at 
Torrington and Ware! How anxiously the moods of 
Sir Joshua’s sister, a most tiresome aunt, watched 
by the home party! And how they must have re. 
joiced when brother Billy sailed for India with Mr. 
Justice Chambers, and Sir Joshua, persuaded by Miss 
Reynolds, sent him a silver sword ! 

Schemes for making money take up much of the 

business of this family. There is a tannery; Mrs, 
Johnson, the mother, suggests dealing in the coal 
trade herself, in London, and Samuel has an unly 
venture in translating ‘ The Testament of Rousseau.’ 
Dr. Johnson seems to have done nothing for his 
namesake beyond cracking a joke at his expense 
when Miss Reynolds introduced him as ‘“‘ Dr. John- 
son’s son.”’ 
\_ The best piece of writing in these letters is easily 
the description of the regatta, which the curious will 
find worth comparing with two letters in the Town 
and Country Magazine for June, 1775, to which 
a reference might be given in a footnote if the book 
is reprinted. 

The editress has performed her part with tact, as 
well as piety. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


New English-Russian and Russian-English Dic- 
tionary. 2 vols. By M. A. O’Brien. Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. each. 


THIS is one of the first Russian dictionaries 
lished in England to give the new orthography 
ordered by the Soviet Government in which all Russian 
books are now printed. The reader is assisted by hav- 
ing the perfect as well as the imperfect tenses of the 
verb, and the accentuation of each word is carefully 
marked. The English-Russian section is, on the 
whole, much better than the other volume; in it too 
much reliance has been placed on the older dictionaries. 
For example, bor has two obsolete archaic meanings 
given before the only modern use—a pine forest; the 
older meanings are now attached to the form sbor. 
A good many of the curious words supposed to be 
English which are found in the older dictionaries have 
been eliminated, and, though the type is rather small, 
it will be found an extremely useful and generally 
accurate pocket dictionary. 


The Genuine in Shakespeare: A Conspectus. By 
J. M. Robertson. Routledge. 6s. 


THE modesty of Mr. Robertson’s preface is an 
excellent counter to the drastic purge of what he 
considers ‘‘ borrowed ’’ or’ collaborated matter in 
Shakespeare’s plays. ‘‘ Here,’’ he says in effect, 
“is what, after a lifetime of study, I myself think, 
but do not take what I say as final, consider the 
The great advantage of 
Mr. Robertson’s inquisition to the sane lover of 
Shakespeare who has neither the time nor inclination 
for research, is that there can be very little question 
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except from the out-and-out heretic, that what it 
allots to Shakespeare is really his, and that it leaves 
us open to accept or reject anything in the plays 
which we find incompatible with our own conception 
of Shakespeare’s craftsmanship. 

It may be that few of us will go all the way with 
Mr. Robertson. The man, poet though he might 
be, who was called upon continually to adapt the 
fustian of the Elizabethan stage, would have been 
more than human if he did not himself in his tired 
or less inspired moments drop into the bombast and 
silly circumlocution of his age. Anyway, our thanks 
are due to Mr, Robertson for insisting again andj 
again that Shakespeare is no Elizabethan, but a 
great and original thinker with an idiom of his own 
creation that carried our language to heights, 
never since scaled, as a medium for the lucid 
expression of thought in incomparable music. 


Europe from 800-1789. By H. W. C. Davis. 
Methuen. 8s. 6d. 


THIS work represents the lectures of the late Regius 
Professor of Modern History at Oxford on the outlines 
of European history from the Dark Ages to the French 
Revolution. It has been edited with great care by 
Mr. G. N. Clark, and is, beyond all doubt, the finest 
piece of work of its kind that has appeared since the 
days of Freeman. It is not overloaded with facts, but 
it presents the course of events in an ordered sequence, 
explains the motives and results of the great move- 
ments in politics, in ecclesiastical affairs, and in 
cultural development. It is a thoroughly sound and 
accurate outline of medieval history which may be read 
with pleasure by the advanced student of the subject 
and with pleasure and profit by the beginner. Only a 
complete master of his subject could have produced 
such a masterpiece. 
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The Ancient Bridges of the South of England. By 
E. Jervoise. Architectural Press. 5s. 6d. 


THE Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
is engaged, among its many useful activities, in mak- 
ing a list of the ancient bridges of this country, before 
the vandalism of motorists and County Councils shall 
have destroyed these enhancements of the beauty of 
our rivers. This book contains a list of all the bridges 
south of the Thames except those in Devon and Corn- 
wall, on which Messrs, Henderson and Coates have 
published works. It is illustrated by 79 photographs 
of bridges, most of them taken by the author, who has 
collected a number of references to each as far as 
possible from the Record Office and from histories like 
Leland. The photographs are excellent, and we com- 
mend the book to the large class of people—the salt 
of the earth—who find pleasure in halting on a bridge 
and communing with the water flowing beneath. Mr. 
Peers, the Inspector of Ancient Monuments, ‘has 
written an introduction to the work, but good wine 
needs no bush, 


The Epochs of German History. By J. Haller. 
Routledge. 6d. 


THE author seems afraid that his readers may be 
a little sceptical of his ability to condense an account 
of German history into the 239 pages of this book. 
However, there are few reasons to suppose that the 
reader will lay down the work with any doubts in that 
direction. Thoughtfulness and thoroughness are the 
leading characteristics of this volume. The upward 
movement of Germany from a strong resemblance to the 
Balkans to first-class power status is described with an 
attractive clarity. Professor Haller begins with some 
speculations as to the descent of the German people. 
From that opening in what may be called pre-history 
he proceeds onwards till the Bismarck period. The late 
war receives only a casual aside from time to time and 
the book ends with an expression of the hope that 
Germany may overcome her future difficulties and sur- 
mount the obstacles which the late struggle has raised 
for her. Though the Professor writes with moderation, 
his views are bound to rouse controversy in many circles, 
more especially when he speaks of Alsace and Lorraine 
as German Lost Provinces before the days of the 
Franco-Prussian contest. According to his view these 
should have been given to Prussia when peace was 
made with Napoleon I. 


Mata Hari. Courtesan and Spy. By Thomas 
Coulson. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 


IT is to be expected that stories which are more 
entertaining than accurate should be rife concerning 
such an elusive and daring personality as an inter- 
national spy and courtesan; for either profession is 
conducive to arresting anecdotes, while together the 
combination can become historic. Major Coulson’s} 
study of the life of Mata Hari is confined to authentic 
facts which equal in surprise any of the fictitious tales 
attributed to this demi-mondaine spy. Far from being 
mystic, zsthetic, romantic, Mata Hari was greedy, 
sensual and totally abandoned. Although she was 
accepted by the outside world as a snake dancer, about 
whose Javanese origin a cloak of mystery was drawn, 
the cold official dossier kept by the Paris sfreté tells 
us that Mata Hari had no Asiatic origin whatever, but 
a most unromantic beginning in the little Dutch town of 
Leeuwarden, where she was born to typical Dutch 
parents in 1876. Before she made her debut on the 
Parisian stage as the ‘‘ Red Dancer’’ and began 
to take Continental Europe by storm, her early history 
was prosaic if a little sordid. 

The deadly treachery of this voluptuous creature 
whose disarming kisses caused more deaths than can be 
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computed, the clever elusiveness under the vy 

‘of the s@reté in Paris and of Scotland Yard in Leader 
and the final trial and execution in Paris on October 3. 
1917, are well known, but the more intricate deta, 
of the espionage system which had enveloped Mata Hari 
are described by one who was for a time in the Secret 
Service. The accounts of the fate of several spies who 
are mentioned in this book are surprising and a little 
shocking to the layman who is not accustomed to the 
ruthlessness of the spy system. 


Back Door Guest. By Lennox Kerr. Constable, 
6s. 


MR. KERR’S picaresque and _ self revelatory 
Odyssey fits into no recognized category. This is no 
ordinary story of the tramp turned man of letters, but 
the narrative of the writer malgré lui, in whom the 
spirit of the ‘‘ hobo ”’ and the functional impulse for 
self-expression are perpetually at war. Which will 
eventually win appears doubtful; in the meantime, Mr, 
Kerr has given us a most arresting book, in the 
course of which he incidentally punctures most of the 
glamour of the ‘ Wanderlust’ as seen by sedentary 
novel readers. He also contrives to throw so vivid 
a light on the meanness of British shipowners, as 
to make one wonder why the legend that sharks 
do not consider it worth their while to follow the 
vessels of a well-known line does not attach to the 
British mercantile marine in general. Perhaps no one 
else has quite so vividly exposed the horrors of pro- 
hibition, with its illicit liquor that rots self-respect 
even quicker than it destroys the body, and in his 
sketch of the lodging-house keeper Mary, Mr. Kerr 
rises almost to a Russian level. This is a writer whose 
future work it will be exciting to watch. 
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every practical scheme of inter-Imperial Trade? 


If so, then help us to provide the 
standing army which will ensure our 
victory at the polls. The standing army 
will amount to £250,000. It will be used 
on the day of battle to support Empire 
Free Traders and to provide candidates in 
every constituency where the policy is not 
being boldly advocated. 
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Collected Verse 
8s. 6d. 


IF there is a public for the numerous war books 
that appear, this collection of poems should prove 
popular. The Rhymes of a Red Cross Man need no 
introduction, and they deal with the war in as realistic 
a manner as could any novel. The Ballads of a 
Bohemian depict varied aspects of life in Montparnasse, 
until the scene once again shifts to the battle-fields. 
But true to life as these poems undoubtedly are, the 
earlier works, the ‘ Songs of a Sourdough, ‘ Ballads 
of a Cheechako ’ and the ‘ Rhymes of a Rolling Stone,’ 
will appeal much more to any who knew Canada in the 
early days, or who have been in contact with the life 
led by men on the outskirts of civilization. 

Unfortunately we are not all so privileged, and Mr. 
Service in depicting scenes not revealed to us all, is 
doing a work very similar to that of Mr. Kipling in 
another part of the world. It is not perhaps great 
poetry, but it abounds in vitality and deals with life 
as it is. The remittance man, the ‘‘ men that don’t 
fit in,’? the Mounted Police and many other pictures 
of scenes in the West are painted. They provide a 
stimulating survey of a life very different from that 
which most of us lead. 


of Robert Service. Benn. 


The Germans at Versailles, 1919. By Victor Schiff. 
With contributions by Otto Landsberg, Her- 
mann Miiller and Friedrich Stampfer. Trans- 
lated by Geoffrey Dunlop. Williams and 
Norgate. 7s. 6d. 


EMIL LUDWIG has brought a strong personal 
interest into many of his histories in order to add to 
their appeal. The contributors to this book have used 
the same methods with great success. Here we are 
shown not only vivid pictures of the wild schemes 
for a proposed alliance with Russia to defy the Allies 
and other episodes in the party convulsions which 
the Treaty produced. The feelings and experiences of 
the Versailles delegates have been revealed to us as 
well. A forceful choice of language expresses the 
general viewpoint held by these representatives. 
Indeed, there are places where we feel that the ink 
used by the writers must have contained an unusual 
quantity of gall. Yet despite its bitterness, such a 
volume provides a valuable insight to the post-war 
German mentality, while there is a pleasing reference 
to the chivalrous restraint shown by the British soldiers 
on the Rhine, a quality widely admired by most of 
our ex-enemies. Moreover, the preface to the second 
German edition, which was written on the eve of the 
Hague agreement, strikes a more hopeful note and 
tells that some of the worst consequences of defeat 
are vanishing. Yet the clauses of the Treaty which 
followed the collapse are bitterly assailed, while the 
characters of the Allied statesmen, more especially 
Clemenceau, have been described with a savagery 
which La Rochefoucauld could be imagined using. 


The Romance of George Villiers, First Duke 
of Buckingham. By Philip Gibbs. Hutchin- 
son. 12s. 6d. 


THIS new edition of the biography of one of 
the most arresting figures of his age makes very 
fascinating reading. Although the author never 
allows himself to forget that he is writing history, 
not fiction, yet he uses to the full his novelist’s gift 
of vividness, with the result that this book should 
make as great an appeal to the general reader as to 
the student of history. Sir Philip depicts Buckingham 
in all his strength and weakness as one who in a 
later age would assuredly have made a fortune in 
the City, and there is a curiously modern note about 
much of his career. The intrigues to pull one 
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Minister down and to set another in his place are 
markedly reminiscent of the methods of the twentieth- 
century ‘‘ bulls ’’ and ‘‘ bears,’’ and the end in view 
was much the same. In fine, the author is to be 
congratulated upon a work which should go a long 
way towards the formation of an unprejudiced 
judgment on the character and the life of its subject, 


The Underworld of Paris. Secrets of the Streté. 
By Alfred Morain. Jarrolds. 18s. 


CRIME, like a dog-fight or an accident, has an 
irresistible attraction for the honest citizen. In each 
of us there is a small cell of criminality which, if not 
smothered under a carefully preserved habit of virtue 
would soon lead us into the devious and exciting ways 
of the habitual criminal. Knowing how near we all 
are to these ‘‘ unfortunates ’’ who fall foul of the law, 
our interest in their misdeeds and punishments is but 
natural. In this volume M. Alfred Morain recounts 
a number of the most interesting cases of crime which 
have come under his personal notice, and, what is 
more fascinating, the scientific methods employed by 
the police in the gay capital to detect the criminal. 
The impression given is that the criminal, in France 
at least, has no earthly chance of escape, for the 
manner in which clues can be detected and used with 
deadly certainty is not short of miraculous. In two 
chapters dealing with the methods of the Sfreté in 
the detection of crime, M. Morain explains how a 
criminal can never disguise himself sufficiently to escape 
identification by the police once they have made out his 
dossier according to the clever rules laid down by the 
late M. Bertillon, the discoverer of the significance 
of finger prints. 

The various crimes described, several of which are 
illustrated by photographs taken from the criminals’ 
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dossiers, include those of passion, insanity, burglary, 
robbery, banditry, blackmail and abduction for the 
white slave traffic. The difficulties which _the police 
encounter in endeavouring to suppress this last, as 
well as the drug traffic, are pungently described and 
explain the reasons why these terrible trades can still 
be carried on in some quarters. 


Fishing Boats and Fisher Folk. 
Anson. Dent. 12s. 6d. 


IN this book we have an account of the northern fish- 
ports from Berwick-on-Tweed to wild Pentland 
Firth; the author is an artist who has spent much 
of his life among these northern fisher folk and has, 
therefore, first-hand knowledge of their lore, super- 
stitions and the evolution of the vessels by which 
they live. The volume is profusely illustrated by the 
author in a series of rather unusual line drawings 
which are not unattractive. 


By Peter F. 


ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition Coupon 
offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a book 
reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the SaTurDay 
Review in which the acrostic appears. 


RULES 


1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 

2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
an edition sold only in eets, 

3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked “‘ Acrostic '? and addressed to 
the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 

5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 

6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC NO. 430 
(CLosinc Date: First post Thursday, June 26) 


GRATEFUL TO MANY IS THE SCENT OF THESE 

As NEW-MOWN HAY OR CEYLON’S BALMIEST BREEZE. 

My First’s PUFFED OUT BY GROWN-UPS, LADS, AND WENCHES, 
My SECOND HAILS FROM TOWN OF SEVENTY STENCHES. 


1. Runs round what runs round: well these words revolve. 
Core of a ditch: a Light not hard to solve. 
Receptacle for papers, bills, and letters. 

Denotes a quadruman that apes its betters. 

Yon whale’s may yield a goodly store of blubber. 

The native name; we call it india-rubber. 

Italian wine much praised by those who know. 
Borne by the boy to school right loth to go. 
“Remember !’’ said King Charles. Put it in Latin, 
Behead a likely place to find poor Pat in. 

Contains the Arab prophet’s revelation. 

Did once denote a soldier’s rank or station. 


BE 


Solution of Acrostic No. 428 
] ack-of-all-trade S 11 Henry IV, ii. 4, 
A cti On 2 Ivanhoe, chap. xiii. 
8 The only British species occurs 


0 O _ sparingly on several parts of the 
B uckra M1! -ssea-coast, especially near the Lizard 
S upercarg Oo Point, Cornwall. 
L_ incoln-gree N? 
A sparagu ss 
D exterou Ss 
D i E 
fE At 
R etai L 
ops The names of the successful solvers of Acrostic No. 428 


found in last week’s SaturDay REVIEW. 


_ Owing to pressure on space, the Insurance article 
is held over till next issue. 


Company Meetings 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


SATISFACTORY INCREASE IN FUNDS 


The Hundred and Fifth Annual General Court of the Univer- 
sity Life Assurance Society was held on June 18 at the Society’s 
Head Office, 25 Pall Mall, S.W.1. The report submitted to 
the meeting contained some interesting figures. 

The new business (which is restricted to university and public 
school men) was £167,895, after deducting re-assurances; this 
is the largest amount of new business transacted in the history 
of the Society. 

The valuation of the Society’s liabilities under its assurance 
contracts was made as at December 31, 1929, and covered a 
period of four years and eight months, 


HIGH BONUS RATE 


The surplus disclosed was £186,615, which enabled the 
directors to declare again a bonus at the high rate of £2 10s. 
per cent. per annum and to increase the amount carried 
forward to £67,088. During the valuation period, the Society's 
funds increased by no less than £211,061, or by nearly 20 per 
cent, 

It is interesting to note that over the whole of the Society’s 
existence, the rate of bonus has averaged £2 per cent. per 
annum, The prospects for the future are exceedingly good. 


SECURITIES APPRECIATION 


The Stock Exchange securities stand in the balance sheet 
at or under their mean market values at December 31, 1929, 
when gilt-edged securities were abnormally depressed. At the 
present time, the market values show a very considerable 
appreciation over the book values. Moreover, the carry-forward 
of £67,088 is itself sufficient to provide a bonus of over 
30s. per cent. per annum. While the Society offers very attrac- 
tive prospects for with-profit policies, it is to be noted that 
its rates for non-profit assurances are so low that, so far as 
is known, no office in the world publishes lower. 


CALLENDER’S CABLE AND 
CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD. 


The Thirty-fourth Ordinary General Meeting of this company 
was held on Thursday last in London, Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, 
Bt., D.L., M.Inst.C.E. (the Chairman), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr, Howard Foulds, F.C.1.S.) read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and: 
accounts, said that the output as a whole had been satisfactory, the 
financial results showing a substantial increase as compared with 
previous years. The general use of electricity, not only for lighting 
and power, but for domestic purposes, was expanding practically 
in every direction and there were few of the ordinary household 
operations from cooking the dinner to sweeping the floor that 
could not be carried out by electric-driven apparatus. The profit 
available for distribution amounted to £403,911, and the directors: 
recommended a final dividend of ten per cent. (making fifteen 
per cent. for the year) leaving £428,528 to be carried forward. 

In conclusion he said that the position of the company was 
thoroughly satisfactory and he would draw attention to this 
very noticeable fact, to the reserve of £800,000 and the carry- 
forward of £428,528, totalling £1,228,528, were considerably 
larger than the ordinary share capital. (Applause.) 

Sir Tom O. Callender, Kt., J.P. (Deputy Chairman andf 
Managing Director), in seconding the motion, said that they 
had devoted much time and energy to economies in their produc- 
tion and in the disposal of their cables by improved machinery 
and methods. They were ceaseless in their care of their overseas 
connexions, which might be fairly described as world-wide. 

In view of the continual warfare in China, shareholders would 
hardly expect him to report progress, but he was pleased to 
say that the China Light and Power Company had placed their 
important extension northwards in the hands of the company 
and one of their engineers experienced in cable work in many 
parts of the world was leaving that afternoon for Hong Kong 
to undertake it. 

The Chairman had referred to the interruption to the general 
trade in Australia likely to follow the heavy taxes to be imposed, 
which were avowedly for the protection and fostering of 
Australian labour. The cable makers as a body were seeking 
to meet this difficulty by erecting a factory in Australia to. 
produce certain classes of wire in that country. 

Sir Tom then referred to his visit to South Africa, where, 
he said, the company continued to get orders, but the volume 
of Municipal cable business coming to them and Great Britain 
was inadequate. His visit had done much good to British trade. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE much talked of and long awaited German 
Reparations Loan has now been safely negoti- 
ated. As far as this country was concerned, 
the loan received generous support from the banks 
and large financial institutions, but received very little 
attention at the ‘hands of general investors. Its 
importance turned on the effect that anticipation of its 
advent had had on international money markets. From 
the point of view of this country, this loan is merely 
passing money from one pocket to the other—an 
operation in the present instance of doubtful value, 
when it is realized that the money is coming out of 
perfectly sound pockets of some investors and being 
transferred into those which, quite possibly, may be 
found to have a large hole in them, those of the 
Treasury under a Socialist Government. From the 
point of view of the general body of investors, the 
fact that German Government Guaranteed Inter- 
nal Loans on a gold basis can be purchased to 
show a yield of 8 per cent. probably explains the 
apathy that was shown to the issue. In any case its 
successful flotation is a cause for congratulation, 
always, of course, providing that further issues of 
a similar nature for large amounts are not made too 
frequently, this initial issue being, it is understood, 
only a small portion of the total proportion of German 
indebtedness which it is designed to transfer from the 
nations concerned to their investors. 


WALL STREET 


The position in Wall Street is again having an 
adverse effects on markets in this country. While, it 
is believed, that the open position in American 
securities in this country is reduced to a minimum, 
stock market dealings to-day have become so inter- 
national that a fresh break, such as Wall Street has 
experienced of late, followed by erratic market fluctua- 
tions, has its repercussions this side of the Atlantic 
in the form of creating fresh uneasiness on Continental 
bourses and leading to further liquidation of inter- 
national counters in London, The future outlook for 
Wall Street is uncertain, although many students of 
the position there anticipate a further setback. The 
unanimity of this opinion may be the cause for these 
adverse prophecies being proved incorrect, as it is 
believed that a biggish bear account has been built 
up in America on the strength of this freely expressed 
opinion. 


RUBBER 


The serious depreciation in commodity values is 
still one of the principal factors leading not merely to 
Stock Exchange but industrial depression in this 
country. So many commodities have now reached 
levels at which they can only be produced at a loss, 
excepting for the very cheapest producers, that one 
is forced to believe that this uneconomic state of affairs 
cannot last very much longer and that the next move- 
ment in commodity values will be upwards. Although 
no very concrete grounds for optimism appear to 
exist, it is suggested that we probably have seen the 
worst in this direction, and that those with sufficient 
patience and long enough purses to be able to lock 
away shares with the prospect of only small yield for 
a year or two might consider the moment an opportune 
one to lock away shares in really first-class rubber 
companies. 


WIGGINS TEAPE 


Recently the public were invited to subscribe 
for £1,000,000 5$ per cent. mortgage debenture 
stock of Wiggins, Teape & Company, Limited, the 
well-known paper makers. This Wiggins, Teape 


debenture is now procurable in the neigh 

of 98}, at which price a yield of £5 12s. ok “ty prin 
The net assets of the company cover the Principal of 
this debenture over 3} times, while for the 
five years, after making the necessary adjustments 
for companies since acquired, profits were sufficient 
to cover the annual interest requirements of this 
stock over five times. Wiggins, Teape debentures at 
the present level appear an attractive investment. 


HUDSON BAYS 


A recently issued report which showed substantial 
falling off in profits and reduced dividends for 
shareholders was that of the Hudson’s Bay Com. 
pany. This was a foregone conclusion, inasmuch 
as the company has not merely suffered from the 
decreased spending power of the Canadian farmer 
(as a result of the critical crop position) but in 
addition, the setback in this side of the business 
has synchronized with approximately a 50 per cent, 
fall in the price of furs, the sale of which is also 
a very important part of the company’s activities, 
The future potentialities of Canada are believed to 
be very vast and, although the next year or two 
may prove lean for the Dominion, there is no 
reason to assume that this will not be followed by a 
period of greater prosperity than that experienced in 
the past. 


SHELL TRANSPORT 


On many occasions in the past the attention of 
readers of these notes has been drawn to the ordinary 
shares of the Shell Transport and Trading Company 
Limited as a thoroughly suitable counter for permanent 
investment purposes. Perusal of the report for the 
year ended December 31 last certainly tends to 
strengthen this opinion. The fact that the dividend 
was maintained at 25 per cent., free of tax, has 
indicated an increase of some £1,000,000 in the year’s 
profits. The report and balance sheet that has now 
been issued shows this to be the case, but the strength 
of the Shell Company can be fully appreciated by an 
inspection of the company’s balance sheet which shows 
a total exceeding £44,500,000. That a condition of 
liquidity is always desirable in a vast combine of this 
nature is appreciated, and the Shell balance sheet 
certainly shows this is fully recognized by its directors, 
inasmuch as, in addition to a cash balance amounting 
to £1,158,482, the company’s gilt-edged investments 
total £10,462,500, which total is practically entirely 
made up of Treasury and Exchequer Bonds. So many 
investors are seeking a sound investment showing 
a yield of 5 per cent. free of tax, that Shells, which 
at the present level show more than this yield, should 
meet their requirements. There is naturally an element 
of risk in an investment of this nature, but as far as 
this company is concerned, I do not think it is suffi- 
ciently pronounced to decrease the attractions of these 
shares. 


J. LYONS & CO. 


Another very excellent report recently issued is that 
of J. Lyons and Company. One has grown so used to 
reading year after year of a fresh record of profits 
made by this company, that the fact that this has 
again been achieved for the year ended March 31 last 
may obscure the fact that the ordinary shares of this 
company rank very high among really desirable indus- 
trial investments and should be included in any com- 
prehensive list of this nature. 

Taurus 


COMPANY MEETINGS 
In this issue will be found reports of the meetings of 


the Indian Copper Corporation, University Life 
Assurance Society, and Callender’s Cable and Con- 
struction Co., Ltd. 
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Company Meetings ‘ 
INDIAN COPPER CORPORATION 


A SATISFACTORY FIRST YEAR 


The Sixth Ordinary General Meeting of the shareholders of 
Indian Coppér Corporation, Ltd., was held on June 17 at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Sir Godfrey B. H. 
Fell, K.C.1.E., C.S.1. (the Chairman), presiding, E 

The representative of the Secretaries (the Anglo-Oriental and 
General Investment Trust, Ltd.) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the auditors’ report, the Chairman, after dealing 
briefly with the balance sheet, said: If you will turn to the 

fit and loss account you will see that net proceeds of copper, 
with stocks in hand, amounted to £143,134 10s. 6d., to which 
must be added sundry receipts £4,315 15s. 10d. and transfer 
fees £511 2s, 6d., making a total of £147,961 8s. 10d. After 
defraying operating costs £74,425 14s. 5d., mine administration 
and general expenses £15,969 9s. 9d., London office administra- 
tion and general expenses £5,380 Os. 11d., directors’ fees, 
£2,216 13s. 4d., and interest £4,554 6s, Od., there is a gross 
profit of £45,415 4s. 5d., which is taken to the balance sheet. 

From April 1, Debenture interest has, of course, been met 
from revenue and after deducting this amount, £16,779 10s. 7d., 
there remains a sum of £28,635 13s, 10d, to be disposed of. 

As stated in the report, we propose, subject to your approval, 
to deal with this sum as follows: Firstly, by transferring to 
development redemption reserve the sum of £10,798 13s. 6d. 
This represents a figure of Rs.2/- per short dry ton of mine 
ore treated during the year. We desire to build up a reserve 
to meet the cost of major development operations, such, for 
example, as sinking a new shaft, or exploratory development 
work on other parts of your property. Secondly, by writing 
off from mining development and general expenditure a sum 
of £8,077 6s. 9d. 

These two amounts total £18,876 Os. 3d. The balance of 
£9,759 13s. 7d. it is proposed to carry forward to the next 
account. 


THE YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


I now propose to examine briefly the progress of the company’s 
operations during the past year. Taking the mine first, you 
will recollect that the programme we set before us was the 
treatment of 100,000 short tons of ore in a full year. Actually, 
the mine despatched to the mill 82,912 short dry tons of ore, 
of which 52,089 tons were despatched in the second six months 
of the year. For the first quarter of the current year the 
output was 31,783 short tons. The average grade of under- 
ground ore reserves has been re-estimated by yotyr general, 
manager at 3.38 per cent, This is lower by .49 per cent. than 
his previous estimate and I would invite your particular attention 
to his remarks on this subject reproduced in the directors’ 
report. The average grade of ore raised during the year was 
2.72 per cent. While it would no doubt be practicable to supply 
the mill with higher-grade ore, by limiting the stoping widths, 
it would, in the opinion of the board’s technical advisers, be 
a wrong policy to adopt, seeing that stoping has revealed much 
greater widths of payable ore than was at first thought to be 
the case. While, of course, a lower grade of ore requires the 
treatment of greater tonnage in order to attain the desired 
output of refined copper, the underground reserves are greatly 
increased and the life of the mine prolonged, In spite of the 
fact that development during the year was limited in the main 
to the sinking of three winzes below the fifth level and the opening 
up of a larger number of working faces above the fifth: level, 
the underground ore reserves at the close of the year showed an 
increase of 64,577 short tons, while 81,740 short tons were 
also broken in stopes during the year for transmission to the 
mill. You will notice from your general manager’s report 
that ‘the average value of the ore reserves shows a steady and 
most gratifying improvement in depth. 

You will be glad to note that our sales of Kyanite, which, we 
are advised, is the correct term for what was previously called 
Sillimanite, have largely increased during the year and we are 
looking forward hopefully io a still further development of 
this subsidiary activity of the corporation. 


CURRENT CONDITIONS 


Before I conclude my remarks, I should like to give a very 
brief resumé of the progress achieved since the end of the 
year under review. At the mine, vigorous efforts have been 
made to increase the output of ore, which attained its highest 
monthly output to date in April. The grade is also improving. 

d progress has been made with the driving of No. 3 Inter- 
mediate Level. The handling of the ore from’ the stopes will, 
t is anticipated, be greatly facilitated and cheapened by the 
installation of a La Mancha Trammer, which was put into 
commission a few weeks ago, 

I now beg to move: “ That the report and accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1929, be and they are hereby received 
and adopted.” 


The Hon. Lionel Holland seconded the ti whi 
carried unanimously. 


XUM 


ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL COY. 
A 20 PER CENT, DIVIDEND 
CURRENT YEAR’S OUTLOOK 


Presiding at the meeting of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, 
Ltd., held on June 17, Sir John Cadman, G.C.M.G., D.Sc. 
(chairman), in the course of his address said: The year under 
review has been one of ordered progress and there is little 
subject for comment in the accounts, The net profit for the year 
amounted to the record figure of £5,206,761, which more than 
justifies the forecast made by me on the occasion of the last 
meeting. From this net profit we have deducted for extra 
depreciation £352,465, for the usual reserves £300,000, while 
£1,000,000 has been placed to general reserve. A special alloca- 
tion of £500,000 has been made to preference share reserve. 
This has come out of the large “‘ carry forward ” which is no 
longer required now that our liability for excess profits duty 
has been settled and paid. The resultant balance of profit has 
enabled us to recommend a final dividend on the ordinary 
shares of 15 per cent., less tax, making 20 per cent. for the 
year and leaving £687,064 to be carried forward. 

The net production of oil from Masjid-i-Suleiman was approxi- 
mately 5} million tons. In reality the actual crude output of 
the fields was in excess of this figure, but refinery operations 
at Abadan resulted in a temporary excess of residue and conse- 
quently storage congestion which threatened to interrupt the 
continuity of refining, This excess was dealt with in a novel 
way. After some research and the fullest consideration of the 
many questions involved, and as a result of our unique know- 
ledge of the reservoir conditions at Masjid-i-Suleiman, we decided 
to reverse the pumping in one of the pipe-lines, and we pumped 
this residue back to the fields and injected it into certain gas 
wells, connected only with the upper part of the oil structure. 
Rapid strides have been made in advancing our knowledge of 
the new field at Haft Kel, which lies 35 miles south-east of 
Masjid-i-Suleiman, A structure exceeding nine miles in length 
by approximately two miles in width, with a vertical head of oil 
exceesling 1,600 feet, has already been proved. 


REFINERIES 


The petroleum industry is faced at times with very difficult 
problems arising from the fact that the natural constituents 
of crude oil are by no means proportionate to the market 
demands for each and all of them. If refining operations were 
confined to simple processes of distillation there would inevitably 
be a large and increasing disparity between the two. To a 
greater or lesser extent this instability has always been present. 
In pre-motor days petrol was practically a waste product, and 
was accordingly destroyed. To-day the situation is entirely 
reversed, and were it not for the immense advances made in 
the processes of distillation and refining, and, above all, in 
cracking heavy oil into lighter products, the world demand 
for petrol would automatically have involved the continuous 
production of large excesses of other products, and besides 
wasteful earlier depletion of the crude would have created a 
problem of the first dimension. Our refinery programmes are 
under constant review with these considerations uppermost 
in mind. We are well abreast of the times, and the plant and 
equipment already completed, or now under construction, are 
capable of converting the crude oil into the constituents which 
the market most needs. 

Sales in all markets continued to show satisfactory expansion. 
Prices remained remarkably stable from March onwards, and 
no important changes have since occurred, notwithstanding the 
high freight rates ruling towards the end of the year. I told 
you last year of the steps which we had been taking to enhance 
the quality of our motor spirit; I am glad to say that our new 
** BP ’’ Spirit had a most satisfactory reception from the British 
motoring public and that its popularity continues. We can 
claim to have a spirit admirably adapted to the requirements 
of the modern engine and representative of a notable achieve- 
ment in industrial research. 

Notwithstanding the incessant claims on his time, His 
Imperial Majesty the Shah managed, in January last, to devote 
several weeks to a tour of the southern province of Khuzistan, 
during which he inspected several centres of the company’s 
activity, notably the refinery at Abadan. He expressed himself 
as greatly impressed with the progress made since his last 
visit, and caused a telegram couched in stimulating and 
eulogistic terms to be sent to London. His Majesty’s visit, as 
you may well imagine, afforded a great stimulus to all our 
workers in Persia, and still further advanced the good under- 
standing that exists between the. Persian Government and the 
company. 

As to the current year’s prospects, the world demand for 
petroleum continues to expand. With it this company can look 
for a parallel expansion of its business, and failing the inter- 
vention of unfavourable and unforeseen factors, all the causes 
I have named should contribute to another successful year. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Typewriting 


Shipping 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, 

Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words, carefully executed. 

Testimonials and circulars duplicated. Miss Nancy 
McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff. 


IGH SPEED SPECIALITY TYPING, of all descriptions. 
Literary MSS., Thesis for examinations copied, Company 
Meetings covered, Verbatim Reports. 

HARPER, Room 75, ALBION HOUSE, New Oxford St., W.C.1. 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 


J. 


Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone 2523 - 
Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ‘‘ ODO *’ paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


Cockroaches 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy “ Bilattis ” 
Union Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully 
used in all parts of the Globe. Extermination Guaranteed. 
From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, or sole makers, Howarths, 473 
Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 


CONCERT 


Tuesday, June 24, at 3.30 
25 PARK LANE, W. 
ARTISTES— 
IRENE VANBRUGH HARRIET COHEN 


WILLIAM DENNIS SHERIDAN RUSSELL 
CECILE BRANI BERTRAM HARRISON 


TICKETS : One Guinea and 10s. 6d. (including tax) 
to be obtained of Miss BRANI (Private Tel., Park 4514), 37 Charles 
Street, Berkeley Square, W.1, and from H. J, Adams, Theatre 
and Ticket Office, Aeolian Hall, 185 New Bond Street, W.1. 


1930 Luxury — Economy 
AT THE NEW 


ECCLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, 
Room with Hot Wa, fable. 


Bath from 10/6 
Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


> 
‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 21.6.1930 
Allen & Unwin Unwin & 
Applet 
Bale & Danielsson ttarper Peter Davies 
Blackwell Harrap Putnam’s 
Benn Heinemann Richards Press 
Bret Hodder & Stough Low 

“Octes Hodge Scribner's 
Cecil Palmer Hurst & Blackett Selwyn & Blount 
Chapman & Hall Hutchinson Sheed & Ward 
Cobden Sanderson Jarrold S.P.C.K. 
Lockwood no y 
rd taint Publishing Co. The Studio 
Duckworth Longmans —— Gollancz 
Mille Boon Laurie 
Faber & Faber Murray Wishart 


gar Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —qyg 


Pp & O. & BRITISH INDIA 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M. Government) 
requent and Regular Saili 
LO RSEILLES, etc.. MEDITERRANEAN, 
SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON STRAITS, 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., etc., etc. : 
P. & O. and BI. interchangeable. also Tickets of 
P. O., Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 


all Passenger Business, P. & O. house 14 © 
London, S.W.1 or City Booking Office, P. & O. 130 ee 


wall Street, London, E.C.3; for Freight or Ge H 
P. & and Bil. Offices, 128 Leadenhall Street London 
Agents: GRAY, DAWES & Co., 198 Street. 


Scholastic Agencies 


CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments will be 
given free of charge to parents stating their requirements 


"(kind of school, age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, 


etc.) to Messrs. Truman and Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 
61 Conduit Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 
(2 lines). Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete 
guide to schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d, 


NOW READY. No. 2. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS 


NEW QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
LEADING CONTENTS FOR JUNE :—The Present Outlook; 
The Muslim Viewpoint; India and the World Peace; Treatment 
of Minorities; Philosophy of Indian Folk Songs; Drug Manu- 
facture in India. Price 5s. per Copy; 20s, per annum, 
Obtainable from Edson (Printers) Ltd., 8/9 Essex Street, Strand, 
W.C.2, and W. H, Smith and Son Ltd, Bookstalls and Bookshops. 


Personal 


ONE little word, Give.” ONE GREAT NEED, £300,000. 


The new Middlesex. 
Books 


BOOKS—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue No. 433, fon 
the most part First Editions comprising Poetry and 
Belles Lettres. Another Catalogue, No. 434, is a 
list of New Books at much reduced prices. 
Art of Revolver Shooting by Walter Winans. New 13s. 64. 
Published 25s. 
The Sporting Rifle by Walter Winans. New 13s. 6d. Pub- 
lished 25s. 


Rothenstein’s Twenty-Four Portraits. Ys. Published 2s. 
Balzac’s Droll Stories, Illustrated 16s. 
Novels of the Sisters Bronte. 12 vols. £3 10s. Published 


46 6s. 
Nightside of Japan. With 40 ills. 7s. 9d. Published 12s. 6d. 


Jack’s Legends of Smokeover. 4s. Published 7s. 6d. 


Besant’s London. 10 large, handsome volumes. £8. Pub 
lished £20. 

George Meredith’s Complete Works. 18 vols. £65 5s. Pub- 
lished £7 7s. 


Night Life, London and Paris, Past and Present by Ralph 
Neville. 7s. 9d. Published 16s. 

The Pipe Book by Alfred Dunhill. Profusely illustrated. 6s. 
Published 18s. 

Rackham’s Illustrations to Cinderella, 1919. 12s. 6d. 

Rackham’s Illustrations to Undine. 1909, 30s. 

Millar’s Plastering, Plain and Decorative. 4th Edition. 22s. 6d. 

Nudity in Modern Life by Maurice Parmelee. With introduction 
by Havelock Ellis, 13s. 6d. 

Harper’s Haunted Houses. 7s. Published 12s, 6d. 

Shaw’s St. Joan. Edition de Luxe. £5 5s. 

English Stained Glass by Herbert Read, 50s. Published £5 5s. 

John Constable the Painter by E. V, Lucas. 35s. Published 63s. 

we Merimee. Coloured illustrations by Rene 

ull. Ss. 

Robes of Thespis. Costume designs by modern artists, 42s. 
Published £8 8s. . 

Flagellation and the Flagellants. 11s. 


Waite’s New Encyclopedia of Freemasonry. 2 vols. 2s. 
Published 42s. 

Chas. Lamb, Life, Letters and Writings of. 6 vols. 22%. 
Published 63s. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


ished he Proprietors, THe Saturpay Review, Ltp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone 
in th of London, and Printed by Hersert Retacn, Lrp., 


St. Paul, in the County 


Temple Bar 3157, two lines), in the Parish of 


43 Belvedere Road, S.E.1; Saturday, June 21, 1930 
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